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M.  HE  number  of  days  in  the  year  .  .  . 
multiplied  by  the  low  cost  per  day  of  P-H 
protection  (.09315  or  less  than  10c)  .  .  . 
means  freedom  from  worry  and  year  ’round 
security  against  excessive  costs  of  sickness 
and  accident. 

The  Revised  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital)  Cer¬ 
tificate  provides  complete  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  coverage  for  teachers.  Among  the 
provisions  of  this  well  designed  plan  are 
benefits  for  confining  and  non-confining 
sickness,  convalescence,  quarantine,  hos¬ 
pital  confinement  and  accident.  Payments 
of  claims  are  prompt  and  liberal. 

Why  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  P-H  pro¬ 
tection  along  with  the  thousands  of  teach* 
ers  who  are  enrolled?  Start  by  mailing  the 
coupon  below  for  complete  information. 


it*m  mmt  tmm  emriff  plam  ffomr  emtrlea  motwl 

FOURTH  mm  soholastic 

EXHIBITION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ART 

mt  Bmmberffer  &  Co, 

FOR  PUBLIC,  PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  GREATER  NEW  JERSEY 

Spring  1944  brings  another  opportunity  for  your  pupils  to  uin 
regional  awards:  War  Bonds,  gold  pins  and  certificates  of  merit. 
Au  entries  will  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  educational  and  art 
authorities  and  will  be  exhibited  to  the  general  public  for  one 
we^  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

NOTKt  All  work  to  be  submitted  for  the  National  Scholastic 
Elxhibition  at  Carnegie  Institute  must  first  be  entered  in  this 
Regional  Exhibition. 

Exact  slatmm  will  he  aaaouneesl  shortly 

Address  all  inquiries  and  requests  for  rules  booklets  to: 
Scholastic  Exhibition  Committee 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Te  ^et7edtif’.6  ^cttU  in  Arithmetic 

NUMBER  READINESS  SERIES | 

Campbell-Wren-Osburn  ! 
Grades  III  to  VIII I 


Carefully  and  successfully  develops  understand¬ 
ing  os  essential  to  the  growth  of  skill  in  arithmetic. 
Stresses  practice  in  thinking  through  quantitative 
problems.  Develops  Interest  in  the  fundamentals 
through  wide  application  to  children's  present  in¬ 
terests  and  their  daily  experiences  of  modern  liv¬ 
ing.  Provides  efficient  review  of  previously  learned 
skills.  The  practice  and  testing  program  in  all  books 
Is  scientific,  thorough,  and  easy  to  handle.  Rich 
In  social,  economic,  and  informational  material. 


ISO  Vnrick  Street,  New  Yerk  City  # 


JS.  C.  Herith  £r  CcmprfH^ 
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Thkre  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  more  and  more  of  our  members  are 
becoming  familiar  with  the  high  purposes  and  activities  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  (a)  to  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
(b)  to  secure  and  maintain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  position  among 
the  professions,  and  (c)  to  promote  and  guard  the  interest  of  public  school 
teachers.  As  time  goes  on  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  are  playing  an 
important  part  in  bringing  the  profession  closer  to  realizing  these  goals.  We 
can  be  assured  that,  with  the  continuance  of  this  trend,  our  profession  in  New 
Jersey  will  reach  a  place  of  importance  never  before  dreamed  of,  and  that  the 
schools  of  the  State  will  stand  ever  higher  among  the  public  schools  in  the  nation. 

W  E  HAVE  ELECTED  a  profession  of  great  responsibility,  responsibility  that  de- 
riiands  teaching,  by  precept  and  example,  the  information  and  principles  by 
which  the  young  shall  live  and  create  an  ever  stronger  society,  based  upon 
humanitarian  ideals  and  the  democratic  way  of  life.  The  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing  has  its  own  reward.  The  fruits  of  our  labors  are  realized  as  our  gradu¬ 
ates  perform  creditably  and  notably  the  many  duties  required  of  them  in  today's 
world.  Were  it  not  for  this  responsibility,  our  Association  could  not  justify 
its  existence. 

History  demonstrates  that  the  Association  has  served  its  purposes  well.  It  is 
still  doing  so  with  increasing  efficiency.  As  the  years  go  by  new  problems 
arise;  these  new  problems  must  be  met  with  new  methods,  and  new  solutions 
must  be  worked  out  by  conference,  study,  and  action.  Our  Delegate  Assembly 
and  Executive  Committee  are  constantly  revealing  their  awareness  of  this 
truism.  However,  no  assembly,  no  committee,  no  one  of  our  officers  could 
effect  desirable  results  without  the  moral,  financial,  and  personal  assistance  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  teachers  in  this  State.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  more  and  more  teachers  become  active  members  of  the  Association.  More 
interest,  more  action,  more  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Association  in 
operation ! 

There  are  opportunities  for  all  in  the  activities  of  the  Association.  Our 
Democratic  Discussions  program  which  has  already  proved  itself  in  scores  of 
communities  in  the  State  makes  it  possible  for  every  individual  teacher,  every 
group  of  teachers  to  serve  the  community  through  this  project.  Teachers  who 
never  before  participated  in  an  Association  activity  are,  through  this  discussion 
program,  proving  that  they  are  real  assets  to  our  profession.  In  consequence 
they  are  closer  to  the  Association  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  deriving  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  serving  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  in  a  manner  heretofore  deemed  impossible. 

Other  opportunities  are  available  'through  the  public  relations  program 
recently  launched  by  the  Association.  Now  that  this  service  can  be  rendered 
by  our  office,  no  mdividual,  no  local  or  county  association  need  lack  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  Suggestions  and  personal  assistance  are  available  upon  request. 
The  Program  for  Teacher  Leaders  recently  issued  by  our  Handbook  Committee 
abounds  in  suggested  professional  projects  for  local  and  county  associations. 
Active  members  make  active  associations  occupied  with  projects  that  do  credit 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

The  keynote  of  my  first  year  as  your  president  was  the  need  for  unity  among 
teachers,  and  teachers  and  the  public.  Let's  continue  this  emphasis.  As  this 
unity  grows  our  members  will  do  more  and  more  for  education  in  New  Jersey. 

In  all  sincerity. 

President. 
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mo  IS  YOVR  A  group  of  teachers  were  having 
difficulty  with  their  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  They  were  unable  to 
convince  the  board  that  the  cost 
of  living  was  on  the  increase  for  them  as  it  is  for  all 
other  people,  unable  to  get  the  board  to  grant  them 
reasonable  bonuses,  let  alone  salary  increments.  The 
funds  could  be  found,  but  the  board  was  unwilling.  Con¬ 
ferences  between  teacher  leaders  and  board  members  were 
concluded,  but  without  result. 

Did  these  teachers  have  influential  friends  in  the 
community  who  could  plead  their  case  with  the  board? 
Who  is  the  president  of  the  Rotary  Club?  No  teacher 
present  knew  the  answer.  Who  heads  the  local  League 
of  Women  Voters?  Again,  no  teacher  knew.  Is  there 
anyone  in  the  P.T.A.  who  can  help?  Answer:  “There 
is  no  P.T.A.”  What  friends  do  you  teachers  have  indi¬ 
vidually  in  the  community  who  could  help?  Another 
deadly  silence. 

This  situation  is  not  unique  to  these  teachers  alone, 
and  this  example  is  no  exaggeration.  It  is  just  plain 
common  sense  that  we  need  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  people  who  pay  for  our  schools  and  whose  children 
we  teach.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  conservative  board 
of  education,  unwilling  to  meet  reasonable  requests, 
would  give  in  so  long  as  they  are  aware  that  teachers 
are  without  community  support.  It  is  up  to  us  as  teach¬ 
ers  to  gain  that’  support,  to  be  community  leaders  and 
to  perform  community  service.  Many  of  our  teachers 
are  setting  a  fine  example  in  that  respect. 


THANKS,  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  recently 
JUDCrE  ^  Kaltheisen  of  Middlesex  County 

publicly  congratulated  the  teachers  of 
New  Brunswick  upon  their  presence  at  a 
Democratic  Discussions  meeting  in  that  city  concerned 
with  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Judge  pointed  out  that 
the  teachers  demonstrated  their  desire  for  service  to  the 
children  of  that  city  by  their  participation  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions.  And  so  they  did,  for  the  teachers  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Highland  Park  were  largely  responsible 
for  twin  meetings  attracting  nearly  five  hundred  people 
on  the  same  night  in  their  respective  cities. 

Other  teachers  throughout  the  State  deserve  similar 
credit — and  scores  are  being  recognized  for  the  unusual 
service  that  they  are  bringing  to  their  communities  through 
Democratic  Discussions. 

Our  teachers  and  their  many  groups  are  demonstrat¬ 


ing  the  powerful  force  for  good  that  can  be  released 
through  this  exercise  of  free  speech.  Following  these 
discussions,  one  community  employed  a  visiting  teacher, 
another  an  attendance  officer,  another  built  a  bathing 
beach  and  employed  a  supervisor  for  a  summer  recrea¬ 
tion  program;  one  church  group  effected  a  supervised 
recreation  program  for  every  night  in  the  month,  and 
another  group  organized  a  Better  Film  Committee  for 
the  community.  A  score  of  similar  examples  could  be 
cited. 

You  can’t  evaluate  this  sort  of  thing  in  terms  of 
money,  but  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar  that  many 
children  and  adults  will  have  reason  to  be  eternally 
grateful  to  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  who  have  brought 
this  program  to  our  State. 

★  ★  ★ 

MORE  Now  that  Walter  E.  Edge  has  been  I 

ES  governor,  we  shall 

AHEAD  ***  ^  October 

issue  and  read  again  his  statement 
concerning  his  attitude  toward  public  education  in  New 
Jersey.  We  note  with  some  satisfaction  that,  when  he 
was  governor  some  years  ago,  he  sponsored  legislation 
which  assured  the  establishment  of  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  upon  a  sound  basis.  In  fact,  he 
signed  the  bill  creating  the  present  Fund.  Mr.  Edge  says, 
“I  intend  to  see  that  this  Fund  remains  actuarily  sound, 
and  that  its  benefits  remain  inviolate.”  That  statement 
is  a  source  of  comfort  to  thousands  of  our  teachers  who 
have  reason  to  expect  that  the  State  appropriations  to 
the  Fund  for  the  next  three  years  will  be  adequate  and 
regularly  forthcoming — as  far  as  the  governor’s  office 
is  concerned. 

It  is  also  encouraging  that  Mr.  Edge  notes  that  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  are  inadequate  and  that  “consideration” 
should  be  given  thereto;  that  he  believes  “in  a  minimum 
school  program  for  every  child  in  the  State,”  and  that 
he  will  “explore  the  need  for  increased  aid  to  education.” 

Our  next  Governor  can  be  assured  that  he  will  have 
the  unqualified  cooperation  of  New  Jersey  teachers  in 
establishing  still  more  educational  milestones  of  which 
he  can  be  proud.  The  results  of  the  studies  of  the  Re¬ 
search  and  Salary  Committees,  the  work  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Surveys  Committee,  and  the  record  of  investigations 
of  new  sources  of  revenue  for  our  schools  are  at  his 
dbposal.  In  addition,  our  educational  leaders  are  more 
than  willing  to  give  generously  of  their  time  and  abilities 
in  working  with  Mr.  Edge  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ends. 
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NEA 


WAR  AND 


PEACE  FUND 


N.  J.  Coal  $27,000 


HERE  IS  THE  STORY 

The  National  Education  Association  last  spring  initi¬ 
ated  a  War  and  Peace  Fund  Campaign  by  which  it  hoped 
to  raise  $600,000  to  promote  the  welfare  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  war  and  immediately  thereafter  when  the 
status  of  public  education  is  or  will  be  seriously  challenged. 
This  campaign  was  organized  on  a  national  basis  and 
each  state  was  given  a  definite  allotment  based  on  the 
educational  expenditure  of  the  respective  states.  The 
allotment  for  New  Jersey  is  $27,000. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  through  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly,  conducted  the  campaign  during  May  and  June, 
which  resulted  in  contributions  totaling  approximately 
$8,500.  Accordingly,  New  Jersey  has  raised  slightly  less 
than  one-third  of  its  quota.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
states  have  accepted  the  quotas  allotted  to  them  and  a 
number  have  reached  their  quotas  in  full. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Jersey  campaign  was 
conducted  so  late  in  the  school  year  and  only  one-third  of 
the  quota  raised,  it  was  decided  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  at  its  meeting  in  September,  and  by  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  at  the  convention  on  November  12.  1943,  that  a 
further  and  more  strenuous  effort  be  made  during  De¬ 
cember  to  reach  the  $27,000  quota. 


It  Is  Proposed 

(1)  To  help  the  schools  of  America  play  a  more  vigorous 
and  effective  role  in  hastening  the  winning  of  the  war. 

(2)  To  assure  the  educational  profession  a  more  powerful 
voice  in  making  and  keeping  the  peace. 

(3)  To  conserve  the  interests  and  welfare  of  girls  and 
boys  and  the  schools  in  the  midst  of  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  war  and  the  competing  demands  of  the 
post-war  days. 


The  Fund  Will  Be  Used 

(1)  To  secure  adequate  financial  support  of  education 
on  local,  state,  and  national  bases. 

(2)  To  protect  tbe  mental  and  physical  health  of  children 
and  youth  and  to  insure  ^ucational  justice  for  all, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  economic  circumstance. 

(3 1  To  promote  throughout  our  country  that  quality  of 
school  service  which  will  help  people  everywhere  to 
attain  the  freedoms  for  which  we  are  fighting. 


$18,368  To  Co 


For  the  N.E.A. 

War  and  Peace  Fund 


County 

Quota 

Contributed 

Atlantic . 

...  $  750.00 

$  288.75 

Bergen  . 

, . .  2,850.00 

449.50 

Burlington . 

600.00 

270.75 

Camden . 

, . .  1,425.00 

466.22 

Cape  May . 

200.00 

54.00 

Cumberland  . 

325.00 

325.00 

Essex . 

. .  6,100.00 

2,259.20 

Gloucester . 

450.00 

150.75 

Hudson  . 

. .  4,400.00 

298.50 

Hunterdon  . 

200.00 

53.66 

Mercer . 

. .  1,150.00 

251.00 

Middlesex . 

. .  1,350.00 

391.00 

Monmouth  . 

. .  1,000.00 

1.00 

Morris . 

950.00 

498.70 

Ocean  . 

250,00 

148.00 

Passaic  . 

. .  1,800.00 

691.75 

Salem  . 

200.00 

157.15 

Somerset . 

450.00 

224.03 

Sussex . 

200.00 

185.00 

Union  . 

. .  2,100.00 

1,359.25 

Warren  . 

250.00 

$27,000.00 

108.50 

Total  to  Nov.  4. . . 

...$8,631.71 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  states  have  already  turned  over 
to  the  N.E.A.  cash  equal  to  or  exceeding  their  quotas. 
Some  are: 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

Delaware 


Maine 
N.  Dakota 
Ohio 


Dist.  of  Columbia  Oregon 


Georgia 


Pennsylvania 


Uuh 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 


Our  schools  are  again  face  to  face  with  destiny.  The 
crisis  in  education  and  American  life  is  graver  than  before. 
Our  Association  faces  a  great  task.  It  must  strengthen 
itself  and  go  forward  if  American  education  is  to  play  its 
full  part  in  winning  the  war  and  the  peace. 

Send  your  contribution  to  the  Executive  Committee 
member  in  your  county,  or  directly  to  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 
Help  our  State  reach  its  goal! 
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CONVENTION  SUCCESS 


EfTHER  WARS,  nor  rain,  nor  storm, 
nor  tempest  can  prevent  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  from  attending  their 
annual  convention.  Nearly  12,000 
teachers  demonstrated  this  as  they 
packed  the  auditoriums  and  other  con¬ 
vention  meeting  places  at  New  York 
City  on  November  11,  12  and  13  in 
their  efforts  to  live  up  to  the  theme 
of  the  conclave  “Understanding  Our 
World,” 

It  was  well  worthwhile.  Almost 
without  exception,  speakers  came 
through  in  grand  style,  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  challenged  by  the  events  of  our 
times,  and  inspired  and  challenged  oth¬ 
ers.  Many  of  their  points  of  view, 
statements  and  quotations  will  remain 
with  us  for  a  long  time — and  all  add 
up  to  the  fact  that  educators  and  edu¬ 
cation  now  have  responsibilities  that 
dare  not  be  muffed. 

Highlights  of  some  speeches  are: 
Dorothy  Thompson— “We  ought 
...  to  return  technical  and  specific 
job  training  to  the  place  where  it  once 
was  ...  to  the  great  industries,  which 
high  school  youth,  who  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  college,  can  enter  as  ap¬ 
prentices.  .  .  .  The  public  schools  of 
our  great  cities  .  .  .  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  world’s  richest  democracy.  Our 
children  go  to  school  in  unhygienic 
buildings,  so  dreary  and  so  ugly  in 
most  cases  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
their  manners  become  suited  to  their 
environment.  .  .  .  Children  come  to 
school  without  a  decent  breakfast,  and 
we  think  we  cannot  afford  what  poor 
little  Norway  did  .  .  .  give  every  single 
child,  rich  or  poor,  a  splendid  hot 
breakfast  with  which  to  begin  the  day.” 

John  A.  Moroso  II  was  especially 
well  received  as  he  recited  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily  and  said, 
“Upon  my  return  I  was  shocked  to  find 
Americans  so  complacent  about  the 
war.  .  .  .  The  war  will  last  another 
five  years.” 


James  E.  Craig  of  the  New  York 
Sun  (with  respect  to  the  present  war) 
— “We  may  believe,  if  we  like,  that 
the  best  will  happen,  but  we  must  act 
as  if  the  worst  might  happen.” 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Lynd,  professor  of 
sociology  at  Columbia  University  said 
that  teachers  should  instruct  their  stu¬ 
dents  that  only  organized  action  will 
count  in  the  future  world.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  United  States  operate 
under  a  centralized,  national  planned 
economy  after  the  war. 

Dr.  Stringfellow  Barr  declared 
that  teachers  must  restore  the  citizen’s 
ability  to  read  and  communicate  with 
his  fellows,  to  reinstill  the  “vitamins” 
into  the  educational  system. 

Stanley  High  suggested  four  free¬ 
doms  that  should  be  added  to  those 
already  published.  They  included  the 
freedom  to  be  dumb,  to  be  wrong,  to 
fail,  and  to  be  cocky. 

Lieutenant  Edgar  H.  S,  Chandler, 
U.  S.  Navy,  stressed  “that  whether 
you  find  yourself  on  the  home  front 
or  the  war  front,  the  need  for  recrea¬ 
tion  is  of  utmost  importance.” 

Dr.  Felix  Wittmer — “The  faith  in 
democracy  can  be  infinitely  strength¬ 
ened  if  our  schools  teach  principles 
of  democracy,  instead  of  offering  mostly 
materialistic  courses  in  problems  of 
democracy,  for  problems  can  only  be 
solved  through  faith  in  principles.” 

Dr.  Lou  LaBrant — “English  is  be¬ 
ing  used  increasingly  in  international 
affairs  beyond  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  with  the  possibility  that 
it  may  become  an  international  lan¬ 
guage.” 

Dr.  Ralph  Barton  Perry — “The 
idea  that  the  nation  is  above  the  law, 
that  it  has  no  duties  or  obligations  to 
other  nations,  and  that  a  man  of  one 
country  has  no  duties  or  obligations 


to  a  man  of  another  country  .  .  .  wai 
wholly  alien  to  the  philosophy  of 
American  democracy  and  until  recent 
times  had  no  place  in  the  American 
mind.” 

Dr,  Dixon  Ryan  Fox — ^“America  is 
by  no  means  safe  from  a  return  of 
isolationism.  Some  who  are  temporary 
eagles  will  become  ostriches  again.” 

Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  plan  for  better 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
through  state  aid  and  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  teachers  in  working 
out  a  State  program  of  education. 

Charles  A.  Philhower,  N.J.E.A. 
President,  brought  out  that  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  teacher  members,  working 
together,  had  stimulated  the  adoption 
of  an  outstanding  pension  and  annuity 
fund,  a  tenure  law,  minimum  salary 
law,  and  other  safeguards  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession. 

The  new  officers  for  1943-45  were  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Saturday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  and  include  Mr.  Philhower,  presi¬ 
dent;  Bertha  Lawrence,  vice  president; 
and  Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  treasurer. 

A.V.A.  Convention 
In  Chicago 

The  37th  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Vocational  Association  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  December  15,  16, 
17,  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  and  the 
Palmer  House,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  L.  H.  Dennis,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Association. 

Copies  of  the  printed  folder,  “Slide- 
films  for  Pre-Induction  Training,”  may 
be  secured  from  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


$1500  Minimum  Asked 

The  Executive  Committee  and  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  approved  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
to  work  for  a  $1500  minimum  salary 
in  New  Jersey. 


Ensipi  Margaret  Young  Elmer  and  Lieutenant  Alvin  A. 
Fry  receive  the  emblematic  Award  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Education  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  educators 


I  Buchanan  photos) 

of  New  Jersey  in  the  military  services.  Governor  Eidison, 
President  Philhower,  Franklin  P.  Adams  and  Commissioner 
of  E^ducation  John  H.  Bosshart  at  the  convention  dinner. 
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MacNeil 


1DULTS  CONCERNED  with  the  economic 
future  of  our  country  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  some  honest  to 
goodness  thinking  on  the  subject 
through  the  use  of  two  Discussion 
Outlines  written  for  the  Democratic 
Discussions  program  by  well  qualified 
authors.  Dr.  Francis  W.  Hopkins,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  the  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women  at  New  Brunswick, 


FRANCIS  W.  HOPKINS 

Avoid  a  depression  .  .  .” 

raises  pertinent  issues  in  his  Outline 
dealing  with  the  question  “Must  We 
Have  a  Post-War  Depression?”  In 
a  companion  outline,  Douglas  H.  Mac¬ 
Neil,  assistant  director  of  the  Division 
of  Statistics  and  Research,  N.  J.  State 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agen¬ 
cies,  Trenton,  discusses  the  question, 
“How  Much  Social  Security  Can  We 
Afford?” 

Must  We  Have  a  Depression? 

Some  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  in  his  Outline  are:  Can  there  be 
a  stable  middle  course  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  which  will  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely?  Would  enforced  savings  now 
help  to  prevent  a  post-war  depression? 
Would  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
whole  tax  system  help?  Can  private 
business  plan  for  the  nation?  Must 
we  have  another  W.P.A.?  Would  the 
adoption  of  more  government  controls 
mean  the  end  of  democracy  and  free¬ 
dom?  Is  our  self-interest  tied  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world? 

In  the  introduction  the  author  writes, 
“Wars  cause  great  disturbances  in  an 
industrial  economy.  ...  With  the  re¬ 
turn  of  peace  the  economy  must  be 
reorganized.  .  .  .  Can  full  employment 
and  social  security  be  achieved  and 
maintained?” 
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Social  Security 

Douglas  H.  MacNeil  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  in  his  Outline  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  “How  Much  Social  Security  Can 
We  Afford?”  touches  every  person  in 
this  country.  The  author  discusses  the 
principal  features  of  the  English  Bev¬ 
eridge  Plan  and  our  own  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  Report.  The 
author  writes,  “Although  the  aim  is 
audacious,  the  means  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  abolish  want  is  one  which 
can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  everyday 
experience  and  individual  convictions. 
It  is  to  buttress  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  with  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  Social  Security  which  will 
guarantee  to  everyone  as  a  matter  of 
right  an  income  adequate  to  sustain  a 
national  standard  of  living,  below 
which  no  one  can  be  permitted  to  be 
thrust  or  even  voluntarily  fall.” 

The  problem  of  Social  Security,  as 
outlined  by  Mr.  MacNeil,  raises  many 

3uestions,  some  of  which  are:  How 
o  we  provide  now  against  suffering 
because  of  want?  What  is  the  esti¬ 
mated  annual  cost  in  dollars  of  the 
Social  Security  proposals  now  pend¬ 
ing?  What  special  Social  Security 
measures  are  needed  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  for  workers  in 
defense  industries?  Should  our  So¬ 
cial  Security  system  include  health  in¬ 
surance?  Do  we  want  more  Social 
Security  ? 

Other  Outlines 

Discussion  Outlines  now  available 
under  the  Democratic  Discussions  pro¬ 
gram  are: 

No.  6.  Problem  Children,  or  Prob¬ 
lem  Parents? 

No.  7.  Must  We  Have  a  Post-War 
Depression  ? 

No.  8.  What  Concessions  Are  We 
Willing  to  Make  for  Lasting  Peace? 

No.  9.  The  Schools  —  I^at  Are 
Their  Next  Steps  Forward? 

No.  10.  How  Can  Majority  and 
Minority  Groups  Contribute  to  Dem¬ 
ocracy? 

No.  11.  How  Much  Social  Security 
Can  We  Afford? 

No.  12.  How  Should  We  Revise 
Our  State  Constitution? 

Also  available  for  groups  that  have 
not  used  them: 

No.  1.  How  Can  We  Retain  the 


THIS  YEAR  TO  DATE 
86  meetings  attended 
by  5,055  adults 


Values  of  Family  Life  During  War¬ 
time? 

No.  2.  How  Can  We  Help  Peoide 
Make  a  Satisfactory  Living  During 
War  and  Peace? 

No.  3.  Juvenile  Delinquency  on  the 
Increase!  What  Can  We  Do? 

No.  4.  The  World  Order  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture?  What  Should  It  Be:  How  Can 
We  Get  It? 


DOUGLAS  H.  MacNEIL 
“Through  Social  Security?” 

No.  5.  How  Can  We  Become  Bet¬ 
ter  Americans? 

Outlines  Are  Versatile 

Each  of  these  24-page  Outlines  can 
be  used  for  one  or  more  meetings  by 
a  discussion  leader,  with  or  without 
a  speaker  or  speakers.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  for  use  by  teachers  desiring 
to  carry  the  Democratic  Discussions 
program  to  the  many  adult  groups, 
clubs,  informal  home  groups,  organi¬ 
zations  and  institutions  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities. 

How  Can  These  Outlines  Be  Obtained? 

They  are  furnished  free  of  charge 
to  people  interested  in  stimulating 
adult  group  discussion.  Insofar  as 
possible,  select  the  one  Outline  in  which 
you  think  your  group  will  be  most 
interested.  Upon  receiving  a  report 
of  your  first  meeting,  we  shall  send 
you  whichever  Outline  you  next  select, 
and  so  on  until  you  have  used  all  of 
the  Outlines.  Report  forms  are  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  Outline. 

Additional  information,  the  first  Out¬ 
line  you  select,  and  personal  assistance 
in  organizing  meetings  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  director. 
Democratic  Discussions,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association,  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey.  • 
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'STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Curriculum  Committee  surveys  school  adaptations  to 
war  effort.  Nursery  schools,  before  and  after  school 
programs  needed  for  children.  Institutes  announced. 

Aeronautics  Most  Popular,  Survey  Finds 


Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor,  educators 
in  New  Jersey  recognized  the  need 
for  changing  the  emphasis  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  provide  for  imme¬ 
diate  war  needs  while  continuing  the 
training  of  youth  for  a  peace-time  civ¬ 
ilization. 

Early  last  year  Commissioner  El¬ 
liott  appointed  a  Curriculum  Advisory 
Committee  which  undertook,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Howard  Dare  White,  to  advise 
secondary  schools  concerning  the  im¬ 
mediate  needs  of  the  war  effort. 

The  members  of  the  Committee 
early  concluded  that  curriculum  and 
organizational  adjustments  should  in¬ 
clude  pre-induction  courses  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  but  should  at  the  same 
time  provide  such  changes  in  curricu¬ 
lum  content  and  organization  as  would 
strengthen  and  improve  the  future 
services  of  the  school.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  prepared  and  distributed  to  high 
schools  a  series  of  bulletins  of  specific 
suggestions  for  pre-induction  courses. 

Principals  and  faculties  throughout 
the  State  have  continued  to  engage  in 
a  careful  study  of  war-time  needs  of 
pupils  in  terms  of  the  resources  of  the 
school  district  in  adapting  personnel, 
materials  of  instruction,  guidance  pro¬ 
grams,  and  goals  of  individual  pupils, 
in  order  to  give  pupils  a  better  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  emergency,  whether  in 
the  armed  forces,  in  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry,  or  in  a  continuation  of  their 
educational  experiences. 

Although  not  all  schools  have  organ¬ 
ized  pre-induction  courses  as  such,  the 
rest,  mostly  the  smaller  high  schools, 

WORKIE  MOTHERS 

When  mothers  go  to  work,  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  children?  A  state-wide 
survey  last  October  indicated  that 
while  grandmothers  and  neighbors  care 
for  many,  approximately  half  of  the 
•children  of  working  mothers  have  in¬ 
adequate  care. 

One  way  to  care  for  these  neglected 
children  is  in  child  care  centers  op¬ 
erated  by  the  school  or  some  other 
responsible  community  agency.  Nurs¬ 
ery  schools  are  needed  for  the  pre- 


have  made  adaptations  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  regular  courses  which  are  sig¬ 
nificant  to  the  war  effort. 

At  the  end  of  last  term,  a  survey  was 
made  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
New  Jersey  high  schools.  An  effort 
was  made  to  determine  just  what 
courses  had  been  specifically  organized 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  war  effort. 

The  most  popular  courses  were 
pre-aeronautics  (124  schools),  re¬ 
fresher  mathematics  (97),  funda¬ 
mentals  of  electricity  (88),  radio 
code  (88),  fundamentals  of  ma¬ 
chines  (71),  special  physical  edu¬ 
cation  (71),  with  no  military  drill 
but  with  twenty-four  obstacle 
courses,  home  nursing  (65),  ra¬ 
dio  (56),  auto  mechanics  (41)  and 
navigation  (36). 

Clubs,  such  as  model  airplane,  Pan 
American,  map  reading,  and  current 
events,  were  listed  by  several  schools. 
These  are  generally  offered  without 
diploma  credit.  Other  interesting 
courses  noted  by  a  few  schools  were 
war-time  business  refresher,  camouflage 
(usually  in  the  art  department),  sea¬ 
manship,  driver  training,  and  meteor- 
ology. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  just 
how  many  of  these  courses  will  re¬ 
main  after  the  war  is  over.  Surely 
secondary  educators  are  learning  some¬ 
thing  valuable  concerning  the  interest, 
attitudes,  and  abilities  of  pupils  which, 
when  properly  stimulated  and  moti¬ 
vated,  can  result  in  a  quality  of  schol¬ 
arship  never  heretofore  thought  pos¬ 
sible. 


neglect  children 

school  group  and  before  and  after 
school  programs  for  school  age  chil¬ 
dren. 

Eleven  school  systems  are  op¬ 
erating  centers:  Bayonne,  Gar¬ 
field,  Irvington,  I^mbert  ville. 
Union  Township,  Lodi,  Montclair, 
Newark,  Summit,  Trenton,  and 
Vineland.  Four  cities  expect  to  open 
centers  soon  and  others  are  planning 
to. 

Facilities  in  these  centers  are  not 


being  used  to  capacity  and  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  if  necessary.  Classroom  teach- 
ers  who  know  children  needing  care 
can  help  by  referring  these  cases  to  the 
director  of  the  center  and  by  urging 
mothers  and  children  to  use  the  fa¬ 
cilities. 


The  federal  government  pays  half 
the  cost  with  Lanham  Act  funds.  Local 
contributions,  including  fees  paid  by 
parents,  make  up  the  other  half. 

Senate  Bill  1130,  commonly  known 
as  the  Thomas  Bill,  which  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  now  in  House  com¬ 
mittee,  would  provide  funds  on  a  state 
grant-in-aid  basis  and  greatly  facilitate 
financing. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  In 
struction  has  two  field  workers  who, 
operating  in  cooperation  with  field 
workers  from  the  State  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  compose 
the  Child  Care  Unit,  located  in  the 
114th  Armory  in  Trenton.  They  can 
give  technical  assistance  with  planning 
child  care  programs  and  applying  for 
federal  funds.  Their  services  are  avail¬ 
able  to  school  systems  and  other  in 
terested  agencies  on  request. 

Most  communities  still  have  children 
of  working  mothers  needing  care, 
is  urgent  that  programs  be  developed 
to  help  them.  Each  community,  work 
ing  through  its  Child  Care  Commit 
tee,  should  study  the  problem  and  plan 
to  meet  it,  through  child  care  centers, 
foster  day  care,  recreation  programs 
or  a  combination  of  these  and  other 
means.  Leadership  in  these  child  care 
programs  may  well  come  from  the 
schools  of  the  community.  This  is  a 
w  ar-created  need  which  makes  a  more 
direct  and  valid  claim  on  teachers 
than  any  other  for,  while  rationing  and 
bond  selling  and  scrap  collecting  make 
their  demands,  the  welfare  of  children 
is  still  our  prime  responsibility. 


Physical  Fitness  Institutes 
Scheduled  for  ’44 


A  series  of  institutes  to  discuss  phys¬ 
ical  fitness  through  health  education 
will  be  offered  by  the  State  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  TTiese 
meetings  are  being  sponsored  by  the 
Divisions  of  Health,  Safety,  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Education,  Elementary  Education, 
and  Secondary  Education.  Everyone 
interested  in  the  school  health  pro¬ 
gram  is  invited,  including  school 
physicians,  nurses,  administrators,  and 
teachers. 


A  tentative  schedule  of  dates  and 
places  for  meeting  is  as  follows: 

December  3,  Newark;  December  17, 
Trenton;  January  7,  Morristown;  Jan 
uary  14,  Neptune  Township;  January 
21,  Collingswood ;  January  28,  At 
lantic  City. 
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What  Makes  a 

GOOD  BUDGET? 

By  Ray  E.  Cheney 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elizabeth 


«OW  THAT  LEGISLATION  requiring 
boards  of  education  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  school  budgets  has 
been  pass^,  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  all  its  members  in 
their  several  school  districts  should 
take  every  opportunity  to  stress  the 
importance  of  preparing  a  good  school 
budget.  This  law  is  a  good  one,  but 
it  involves  a  grave  responsibility.  A 
school  budget  should  ^  thoughtfully 
prepared;  it  should  be  in  line  with 
the  educational  needs  of  the  community 
and  within  the  ability  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  pay.  It  should  not  be  shun¬ 
ned  or  be  half  done.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  persons  charged  with  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  observe  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  simple  rules. 

Many  taxpayer  groups  come  to  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  on  budgets  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  must  “smoke  out”  the 
facts.  Full  data  should  be  available 
to  explain  every  item  in  the  budget. 
If  there  are  items  included  that  will 
not  stand  up  under  the  closest  ex¬ 
amination,  they  should  be  eliminated 
before  the  hearing.  It  is  far  better 
for  those  responsible  for  making  the 
budget  to  eliminate  questionable  items 
before  the  hearing  than  to  have  them 
discovered  by  others.  The  school  bud¬ 
get  that  is  obscure,  hard  to  understand 
or  to  explain,  is  not  a  good  budget. 

A  well  organized  public  hearing  will 
consist  of  two  parts:  first,  a  complete 
presentation  by  a  competent  person 
selected  by  the  board,  this  presenta¬ 
tion  to  include  an  analysis  of  the  items 
mcluded  in  the  budget  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  educational  services 
that  are  provided  through  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  these  items;  second,  an  open 
forum  period  when  questions  may  be 
asked  and  answered. 

At  the  hearing,  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  its  educational  program 
will  be  materially  increased  if  those  in 
charge  of  it  are  able  to  answer  intel¬ 
ligently  and  adequately  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  be  asked.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  answered  fully  and 
without  evasion. 

Many  New  Problems 

Even  those  who  have  prepared  bud¬ 
gets  for  hearings  for  years  will  find 
fliat  these  unusual  times  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  special  problems.  With  the 
increase  in  wages  in  industry  and 
business  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 


employ  good  teachers  for  the  money 
that  some  school  districts  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying.  Such  districts 
must  face  one  oi  two  alternatives;  they 
must  increase  salaries  or  they  must 
accept  inferior  teachers.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  the  acceptance  of  inferior 
teachers  is  not  a  shoit  term  policy  and 
only  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Such 
•teachers,  once  on  tenure,  may  continue 
their  service  or  disservice  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  Their  inability  as  teach¬ 
ers  will  handicap  education  for  an¬ 
other  generation. 

Many  teachers  have  been  granted 
leaves  of  absence  for  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Their  places  are  being  filled  tem¬ 
porarily  by  substitutes,  many  of  them 
at  very  low  rates  of  pay.  Since  many 
of  those  who  have  left  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  armed  forces  will,  for 
various  reasons,  not  return  to  duty  after 
the  war,  their  places  will  be  taken  in 
many  instances  by  those  who  have  been 
substituting  for  them.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  pay  for  substitute 
teaching  be  increased  in  order  that 
good  teachers  will  stay  with  the  work 
which  they  have  been  successfully  per¬ 
forming.  Such  a  step  will  call  for 
special  funds  in  the  budget. 

During  these  times  there  are  many 
types  of  equipment  and  supplies  that 
are  not  available  to  the  schools  be¬ 
cause  of  priorities.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  buy  typewriters,  lockers, 
filing  equipment,  school  buses,  deliv¬ 
ery  trucks,  fencing,  and  many  other 
things  involving  the  use  of  metal  which 
are  normally  purchased  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  each  year.  When  the  war  is 
over  and  industry  once  more  begins 
to  produce  for  civilian  consumption, 
the  schools  will  need  such  equipment 
and  at  once.  Industry  will  also  need 
to  sell.  Education  should  be  ready 
for  that  time  with  adequate  funds  to 
replace  its  obsolete  equipment.  In 
preparation  it  is  important  that  those 
things  which  can  be  done  at  present 
under  the  priority  system  should  be 
carried  on  at  a  high  level,  even  to  the 
extent  of  exceeding  the  normal  pro¬ 
gram. 

Maintain  Repairs 

School  furniture  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  needed,  provided  wartime 
construction  has  not  sacrificed  dur¬ 
ability.  Heating  plants  should  be  kept 
in  a  good  state  of  repair  to  avoid  fu¬ 


ture  expense  and  to  save  fuel.  Ade¬ 
quate  provision  should  be  made  for 
textbook  replacement  and  library 
books.  Schedules  for  the  painting  and 
decorating  of  buildings  should  be  ad¬ 
hered  to.  Brick  and  stone  work  should 
be  maintained,  and  roofs  should  be 
kept  in  good  repair.  Careful  attention 
to  these  things  now  will  relieve  funds 
for  other  items  when  production  for 
civilian  use  is  again  possible. 

Money  should  be  placed  in  the 
budget  to  meet  the  Varies  of  all 
teachers  in  military  service, 
should  they  be  returned  to  teach¬ 
ing  before  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  These  teachers  are  entitled 
to  their  positions  within  three  months* 
after  they  leave  service.  Who  is  wise 
enough  to  say  whether  our  teachers 
will  still  be  in  service  during  all  or  part 
of  the  next  school  year? 

The  constant  loss  of  experienced 
teachers  to  other  systems  and  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  higher  salaries,  leads  to 
financial  savings  in  most  cases,  for 
they  are  replaced  by  less  experienced 
teachers  at  lower  wages.  The  declin¬ 
ing  enrollment  has  permitted  many 
school  districts  to  eliminate  teaching 
positions.  This  combination  of  events 
should  provide  funds  that  can  be  used 
for  other  necessary  purposes  if  the 
board  of  education  so  desires. 

Raise  Elementary  Salaries 

Since  most  of  the  schools  of 
the  State  have  never  paid  ade¬ 
quate  salaries  to  teachers  of  the 
elementary  schools,  the  above- 
mentioned  surplus  funds  could 
well  be  used  to  raise  salaries  for 
teachers  of  the  elementary  grades. 
The  present  inequality  in  salary  be¬ 
tween  teachers  of  the  elementary  and 
the  secondary  schools  grew  out  of  the 
practice  of  allowing  those  with  a 
minimum  of  training  to  teach  the  lower 
grades  while  those  with  more  training 
were  placed  in  the  high  schools.  The 
prospect  for  surpluses  mentioned  in 
the  paragraph  above  should  give  boards 
of  education  courage  to  correct  a  de¬ 
plorable  situation.  In  recognizing  this 
principle,  care  should  be  taken  to  re¬ 
quire  comparable  training  before  full 
equality  in  salary  is  established  for 
teachers  of  the  elementary  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  levels. 

If  boards  of  education,  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  raise  the  salaries  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers,  grant  increases  in 
salary  and  recognize  higher  maximums, 
the  problem  of  annual  bonuses  for 
these  teachers  will  be  eliminated.  Under 
the  present  bonus  law  many  school 
boards  find  great  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
viding  annual  bonuses  for  employees, 
and  should  therefore  welcome  a  plan 
that  will  be  a  step  toward  equality  in 
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FINISH 


WHEN  THE  SCHOOLS  OPENED  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1942,  the  outlook  was 
dark  on  all  fighting  fronts.  As  the 
schools  open  in  1943  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  have  assumed  the  offensive. 

We  have  successfully  met  the  first 
test  of  this  war.  The  dictators  de¬ 
clared  that  this  great  democracy  could 
not  learn  quickly  enough  to  unite  and 
fight.  The  citizens  of  “decadent” 
democracies,  they  said,  could  never 
match  the  efiBciency  of  the  “master 
races”  of  totalitarian  states.  That 
boastful  arrogance  has  been  proved 
false.  We  have  won  some  important 
battles.  We  have  beaten  back  the  im¬ 
mediate  threat. 

Now  we  face  the  second  test. 
It  is  a  much  more  exacting  test  than 
the  first.  Will  we,  now  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  danger  to  ourselves  has  been 
reduced,  maintain  for  the  long  pull 
ahead  an  unbreakable  national  unity, 
a  clarity  of  purpose,  an  untiring  spirit 
for  the  next  offensive?  The  casualty 
lists  grow  longer;  the  wounded  begin 
to  fill  our  hospitals;  the  annoyances 
and  deprivations  on  the  home  front 
increase.  Will  we  maintain  the  pace? 
Will  we  steadily  increase  it  as  time 
goes  on?  Wili  we  be  so  clear  re¬ 
garding  the  purposes  for  which  we 
fight  that  we  will  discover  and  reject 
the  spurious  “peace  offensive”  that 
may  begin  at  any  time?  Will  we  and 
our  Allies  maintain  mutual  confidence 
and  complete  cooperation?  If  a  ma¬ 
jor  setback  befalls  us,  will  we  grit 
our  teeth,  rally  our  forces,  and  start 
all  over  again?  Will  we  conduct  a 
national  election  in  the  midst  of  war 
without  subordinating  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  to  partisan  advantages?  Will 
w'e  be  able  to  solve  our  domestic  prob¬ 
lems — inflation,  rationing,  manpower, 
relationships  among  all  the  races,  all 
the  creeds,  all  the  different  economic 
and  social  groups  that  make  America? 
We  have  shown  that  we  can  start 
quickly;  now  we  must  show  that  we 
do  not  quit  too  soon. 

The  teachers  and  the  students  in  our 
schools,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  must  this  year  continue,  day  in 
and  day  out,  to  give  to  their  wartime 
duties  an  immediate  and  absolute  pri¬ 
ority  in  time,  attention,  personnel  and 
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EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES 
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United  States  and  the  American  As¬ 
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1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 
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funds  over  any  and  all  other  activities. 
They  must  teach  and  study  better  than 
ever,  work  harder  than  ever,  give  of 
themselves  more  generously  than  ever. 
They  must  refrain  from  petty  com¬ 
plaints.  They  must  buy  war  bonds 
and  stamps  to  the  limit.  They  must 
avoid  all  forms  of  waste  in  ^e  use- 
of  materials,  food,  clothing,  time,  and 
money.  They  must,  above  all,  learn 
to  maintain  a  strong  and  intelligent 
loyalty  to  the  principles  for  which  this 
nation  is  fighting. 

Without  such  contributions  made  by 
the  million  teachers  and  the  thirty 
million  students  in  our  schools,  the  out¬ 
look  for  victory  would  be  considerably 
darkened  or  delayed. 

There  must  be  no  slackening  of  ef¬ 
fort  at  home  as  long  as  our  men  are 
fighting  abroad.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  invites  the  students  and 
teachers  of  America  to  join  it  in  the 
following  pledges: 

As  Students: 

We  will  remain  in  school,  attend 
regularly,  and  learn  all  we  can,  to  make 
ourselves  effective  in  the  service  of 
our  country,  remembering  that  this  war 
calls  for  many  skilled  services  on  the 
battle  front  and  at  home. 

We  will  safeguard  our  health  and 
keep  ourselves  physically  fit,  so  that 
we  may  be  strong  to  perform  our 
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“If  I  write  any  better,  you’ll  find 
fault  with  my  spelling.” 


duties,  remembering  that  preventable 
illness  is  a  serious  handicap  to  full 
wartime  efficiency  of  the  nation. 

As  Teachers: 

We  will  provide  a  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  recreation  for  all  youth, 
which  will  encourage  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  school  and  protect  them  from 
anti-social  influences,  remembering  that 
they  need  to  satisfy  their  desires  for 
adventurous  action  and  to  feel  that 
by  continuing  in  school  they  can  con¬ 
stantly  grow  in  ability  to  render  na- 
tional  service. 

W e  will  foster  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  children  and  youth, 
and  see  that  remediable  defects  are 
promptly  corrected,  remembering  that 
the  duties  and  strains  of  war  require 
strong  bodies  and  healthy  minds. 

Working  Together: 

W e  will  faithfully  observe  all  regu¬ 
lations  designed  to  prevent  inflation, 
conserve  materials  needed  for  the  war, 
and  secure  a  fair  distribution  of  civ¬ 
ilian  goods,  remembering  that  the 
strength  of  democracy  lies  in  willing 
cooperation  for  the  common  good. 

Over  and  above  our  duties  as  citi¬ 
zens  and  our  responsibilities  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school,  we  will  seek  and 
find  additional  opportunities  to  serve 
our  nation  and  our  community,  re¬ 
membering  that  small  acts,  when  mul¬ 
tiplied  many  times,  may  save  lives, 
relieve  suffering,  and  hasten  the  hour 
of  victory. 

W e  will  be  alert  to  the  defense  of 
our  school  and  homes  against  enemy 
attack,  remembering  that  military  au¬ 
thorities  have  warned  us  that  air  raids 
are  still  possible  and  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  others  may  depend 
upon  the  vigilance  of  each  one  of  us. 

W e  will  strive  to  grow  in  our  under¬ 
standing  of  .democracy,  in  our  loyalty 
to  democratic  ideals,  and  in  our  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  re¬ 
membering  that  every  day  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  giving  their  lives  so  that 
freedom  may  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

W e  will  keep  ourselves  informed  on 
public  affairs  and  seek  to  be  unbiased 
in  our  judgments  on  public  questions 
and  the  actions  of  public  officials,  re¬ 
membering  that  freedom  of  speech 
should  never  be  used  for  the  sake  of 
selfish  or  narrowly  partisan  interests. 

W e  will  continue  to  teach,  to  study, 
and  to  learn  the  principles  on  which 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  may  be  built, 
remembering  always  that  we  fight  in 
this  war  to  create  conditions  under 
which  peace  may  prevail  and  freedom 
may  flourish. 

We  will  stay  in  this  fight  to  the 
finish,  and  not  relax  our  efforts  one 
split  second  before  it  is  won. 
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1TIME  OF  CRISIS  is  a  time  of  danger. 
It  is  also  a  time  of  opportunity. 
Our  profession  has  a  record  of 
meeting  the  challenge  presented  by  war 
conditions.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
World  War  our  schools  were  in  grave 
danger.  The  average  annual  salary 
stood  at  only  $655.  Living  costs  rose 
sharply.  Teachers  left  the  schools. 
Many  schools  were  closed.  Delinquency 
increased. 

Our  profession  met  these  conditions 
by  a  great  forward  movement.  The 
Association  moved  its  offices  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  greatly  increased  its  member¬ 
ship,  purchased  a  headquarters  build- 
mg,  established  a  representative  as¬ 
sembly,  developed  a  highly  competent 
staff,  began  the  publication  of  the 
Journal,  established  a  Division  of  Re¬ 
search,  and  took  the  problems  of  the 
schools  to  the  people. 

Due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
acdvity  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  our  schools  made  great  prog¬ 
ress  immediately  following  the  first 
World  War.  TTie  average  salary  of 
teachers  was  more  than  doubled.  Stand¬ 
ards  of  preparation  for  entrance  to  the 
profession  rose  sharply.  High  school 
enrollment  doubled,  and  doubled  again. 
Curriculums  were  developed  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  individual  differences  in 
ability  and  in  vocational  outlook. 

Again  we  are  faced  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  action.  The  crisis  in  education 
is  graver  than  ever  before.  More  than 
100,000  teachers  have  left  the  profes¬ 
sion  during  the  past  year.  We  may 
reasonably  expect  another  100,000  of 
qualified  teachers  to  give  up  their 
work  in  the  profession  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Many  of  them  will  leave 
because  they  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them  on  the  meager  salaries  now  paid 
to  teachers. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  40  teach¬ 
ers  out  of  every  hundred  are  receiving 
less  than  $1,200  annual  salary  and 
eight  in  every  hundred  are  receiving 
less  than  $600  per  year.  Contrasted 
with  this  situation  is  the  payment  of 
$1,200  per  year  for  manual  labor  by 
the  federal  government. 

We  know  that  under  the  pressure 
of  a  war  economy,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  federal  government  to  come  into 
the  states  and  localities  and  to  take 
from  them  their  most  fruitful  sources 
of  revenue.  We  insist  that  there  is  a 
corresponding  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  to  maintain 


the  service  of  education.  If  our  schools 
are  to  render  the  service  required  of 
them,  the  $300,000,000  provided  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  Congress  must  be 
made  available  to  the  states.  The 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears  which  we 
must  suffer  are  all  in  vain,  if  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  of 
men  is  to  be  denied  because  of  lack 
of  educational  opportunity. 

Ol>R  schools  have  modified  their  cur¬ 
riculums  in  order  to  contribute  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  preparation  of  youth  for 
service  in  the  armed  forces  or  for  work 
in  the  war  industries. 

We  have  another  and  surpassingly 
important  contribution  to  make  in  the 
winning  of  the  peace.  The  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  of  our  enemies  will 
mean  nothing  unless  we  of  the  United 
Nations  understand  fully  and  are  ready 
to  support  the  measures  which  must 
be  taken  to  establish  a  just  peace.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  our  profession  does 
its  part  in  helping  our  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  issues  involvM.  The  voice 
of  those  responsible  for  the  education 
of  children  and  youth  must  be  heard 
at  the  peace  table. 

If  we  are  to  have  that  voice,  we 
must  as  teachers,  make  the  sacrifices 
required  of  us  in  support  of  the  work 
of  our  professional  organization.  We 
must  have  the  necessary  resources  to 
carry  the  voice  of  the  profession  on 
the  radio,  in  the  press,  in  the  theater, 
from  the  public  platform,  in  confer¬ 
ences  of  organized  groups  of  citizens, 
and  in  the  halls  of  legislatures.  We 
must  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
though  each  one  of  us  may  be  actuated 
by  high  ideals,  we  are  ineffective  ex¬ 
cept  as  we  find  it  possible  to  use  the 
methods  of  communication  which  take 
our  ideas  into  the  thinking  of  all  the 
people. 

Our  contribution  to  the  winning  of 
the  peace  is  to  be  found  in  our  in¬ 
sistence  that  education  not  only  in 
our  country,  but  throughout  the  world, 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  establishment 
of  those  principles  of  freedom  and 
justice  which  are  the  only  bases  upon 
which  a  lasting  peace  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  We  must  teach  that  the  policy 
of  isolation  is  untenable  in  the  modem 
world.  We  must  urge  that  the  United 
Nations,  when  victory  comes,  take  those 
steps — political,  economic,  and  mili¬ 
tary — wh'^’h  will  ensure  a  just  peace. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Itie  time 
has  come  to  bring  together  the  repre¬ 


sentatives  of  the  United  Nations  to 
consider  fundamental  questions  of  edu¬ 
cational  policy.  Constructive  and  fimd- 
amental  thinking  has  already  been  done 
in  this  field. 

A  British  Commission  and  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission  have  each 
issued  a  report  dealing  with  education 
in  relation  to  the  establishment  of 
peace.  Both  reports  urge  that  when 
the  war  ends,  those  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  peace  conference 
be  brought  to  realize  that  the  shaping 
of  the  minds  of  men  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  determination  of  the 
political  and  economic  and  military 
controls  which  must  be  establisheiL 
Both  reports  recommend  a  permanent 
international  organization  for  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  integral  part  of  whatever 
form  of  world  cooperation  or  gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  developed.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Joint  Commission  lavors  the  con¬ 
trol  and  administration  of  education 
in  post-war  Germany  by  educational 
officials  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission  proposes 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  agency  should  not  extend  beyond 
investigation,  discussion,  public  report, 
and  referral  to  the  general  international 
authority. 

There  can  be  no  just  and  lasting 
peace  based  upon  force  alone.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  for  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  representatives  of  education 
in  the  peace  conference.  The  National 
Education  Association  should  now 
make  it  possible  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  every  member  of  our  profession  the 
report  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  on  “Education  and  the  Peo¬ 
ples’  Peace.”  Resources  should  be 
made  available  immediately  to  distrib¬ 
ute  this  document  to  a  million  laymen. 

We  have  still  to  enlist  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  not  yet  under¬ 
stood  the  challenge  which  the  current 
situation  presents.  We  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  enrollment  in  the 
National  Education  Association  of  an¬ 
other  200,000  or  300,000  teachers  in 
support  of  the  program  to  which  we 
have  committed  ourselves.  It  is  in  this 
time  of  greatest  crisis  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  again  move  forward  in  the 
service  of  our  country  and  in  the 
service  of  humanity. 

Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Representative  Assembly  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis  on  Monday  afternoon,  June 
28, 1943. 
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Learning  to  Speak— 


By  Darrell  J.  Mase 
Director  of  Speech  Clinic 
'State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 


^OMMV,  TWO  AND  ONE-HALF  years  of  by  at  least  one  out  of  every  100  indi¬ 
age,  is  a  normal,  healthy,  active  viduals.  In  those  files  are  stories  of 


the  value  of  good  speech  and  ct» 
ate  within  the  child  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aspect  for  developing  good 
speech  habits,  namely,  the  crea^ 
ing  of  a  desire  for  a  good  speech 
pattern. 

Speech  shoiild  be  considered  as  om 
of  the  fundamental  tools  along  with 
the  three  R’s.  It  should  not  be 
taught  as  a  separate  subject,  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  who  excel  or  who 


age,  a  nurinai,  ueaiuiy,  acuve  viauais.  in  uioac  uica  arc  siuiics  ui  ,  -  •,  J  C  •»- 

little  feUow.  He  enjoys  his  toys  children  whose  sounds  are^  mix^  There^^Xuld  be  a  standard  for 


and  the  play  of  children  of  his  own  up  and  whose  speech  is  unintelligible, 
age.  His  over-ambitious  parents  are  Five  per  cent  of  our  school  popula- 
interested  in  what  they  can  take  pride  tion  will  require  from  one  to  one  and 


speech  of  a  system  rather  than  of 
a  teacher. 


iiiicicsitru  Ill  niiai  uicy  cun  ittiwe  priae  non  wiu  rcquirt;  iruiii  one  lo  one  aiiu  c  C  k  ItantS  should  be  mads 

in-nd-njoy.  Tommy  must  give  up  .  half  yearn  oj  JuiAer  education  be-  '  help  iLhers  wi4 


time  from  his  normal  play  to  learn  cause  of  a  speech  defect  which  prob- 
“pieces”  and  songs  which  he  speaks  ably  could  have  been  prevented.  A 
and  sings  in  Sunday  School,  at  moth-  much  larger  number  of  individuals 
er’s  club,  and  whenever  friends  come  have  speech  defects  not  so  serious 
in  to  visit.  Upon  father’s  insistence,  as  to  retard  their  actual  years  in  school. 
Tommy  learns  to  play  ball  as  well  as  but  enough  to  make  them  “different” 
most  children  can  at  six.  He  speaks  from  the  rest  of  their  social  group  and 
in  complete  sentences  and  his  man-  with  personality  problems  which  can 


speech  defectives  and  other  P^b- 
lems  in  speech  re-education.  With 
all,  except  the  very  serious  cases, 
the  classroom  teacher  who  knows 
what  to  do  can  accomplish  mors 
than  the  speech  specialist  who  sees 
the  child  only  once  a  week  for 
short  periods. 


ners  and  politeness  at  all  times  are  never  be  overcome.  Many  of  our  ^  •  "  •  u  .u 

_ 1  -  ...  u . j _ A  L _  .  6.  Teachers  m  service  should  take 


equal  to  that  of  the  adult  when  out  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  have  a 


in  public.  This  prodigy  has  had  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  him  beyond  his 
mental,  physical,  and  emotional  ca¬ 
pacities. 


speech  defect  still  do  not  have  ac¬ 
ceptable  speech. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  poor  and  careless  speech 


At  the  age  of  three  and  one-half  years  habits  is  that  speech  developed  before 
he  begins  to  stutter.  He  is  not  aware  the  child  entered  school.  Therefore, 
that  he  stutters,  but  parents  and  the  school  has  not  accepted  the  re- 
friends  tell  him  to  “take  his  time,”  sponsibility  for  teaching  good  habits 
“speak  more  slowly,”  and  other  such  of  speech  as  it  has  struggled  to  teach 
common,  but  dangerous,  advice.  At  good  habits  of  reading,  writing,  spell- 
twelve  years  of  age  he  becomes  aware  ing,  arithmetic  and  other  basic  courses, 
of  his  speech  limitations.  He  goes 


on  to  school  and  suffers  in  silence. 
When  asked  to  tell  the  class  about  his 
dog  he  struggles  helplessly  and  finally 


Tf  HERE  THE  IMPORTANCE  of  Speech  is 
recognized,  too  often  the  training  is 
through  extra-curricular  activities  for 


gives  up  in  tears.  The  teacher  feels  the  superior  in  speech,  and  nothing  or 


sorry  for  him  and  does  not  call  on 
him.  She  grades  him  by  written  work. 
He  draws  further  apart  from  his  as¬ 
sociates  but  manages  to  get  through 
high  school.  Tommy’s  personality  mal¬ 
adjustment  is  now  more  serious  than  his 
speech  defect.  He  is  convinced  that 
he  will  always  be  a  stutterer,  and  he 
finds  a  job  on  a  production  line. 

Years  pass  and  we  find  Thomas  at 


unsatisfactory  programs  for  those  with 
serious  defects.  .Much  speech  train¬ 
ing  has  been  in  the  form  of  dramatics, 
public  speaking  and  forensics.  This 
is  admirable  but  does  not  meet  the 
problems  for  good  habits  in  functional, 
conversational,  every-day  speech. 

.Many  speech  defectives  and  their 
parents  are  told  that  the  child  will 
outgrow  his  speech  defect.  This  does 


courses  in  Speech  Re-education,  if 
they  have  not  had  previous  training. 
7.  Clinics  must  be  made  available  to 
teachers  and  parents  where  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  brought  for  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  a  recommended 
therapy. 

The  aims  of  any  speech  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  developed  in  terms 
of  the  needs,  abilities  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  child.  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler  has  said,  “First  among 
the  evidences  of  education  I  name 
correctness  and  precision  in  the 
use  of  the  mother  tongue.”  Let 
us  accept  our  responsibility  in  the 
public  schools  and  help  boys  and 
girls  that  as  men  and  women  they 
may  be  able  to  present  their  ideas 
in  as  pleasing  and  acceptable  t 
manner  as  it  is  within  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  achieve. 


twenty-seven  at  a  speech  clinic.  He  not  consider  the  personality  malad- 


has  just  been  turned  down  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  armed  forces  because  he  is 
a  stutterer.  He  discovers  that  a  speech 
re-education  program  now  becomes  dif- 

ficujt  and  involved.  The  years  of  frus-  (his  situation:  Washington,  D.  C  They  are  writtoi| 

tration,  fear,  inadequacy,  and  inse-  (,  Every  teacher  should  meet  an  ac-  in  the  language  of  grade  school  chil- 

curity  can  n^er  be  regained.  A  sound  ceptable  standard  in  respect  to  her  dren;  nevertheless,  they  develop  the 

spewh  rehabilitation  program  in  the  own  speech  and  voice.  The  voice  story  of  conserving  our  soil,  water, 

early  elementary  school  would  have  and  speech  of  the  teacher  deter-  forests  and  wildlife,  and  the  interrela- 

prevented  these  years  of  discourage-  mines  to  a  large  degree  the  emo-  tionship  of  one  to  the  other,  in  a  way 

ment  and  disappointment.  tional  stability  of  the  child  and  that  adults  will  appreciate. 

This  desire  to  learn  will  be  influ-  These  books  are  tbe  result  of  six 
HIS  IS  A  BRIEF  SKETCH  of  One  of  the  enced  by  the  speech  of  the  teacher,  years’  effort  and  were  written  in  col- 

hundreds  in  the  files  of  any  speech  2.  Every  teacher  should  have  enough  laboration  with  leading  educators.  Molt 

clinic.  Other  children  may  have  be-  training  in  speech  to  understand  than  eighty  thousand  have  already  bet* 

gun  stuttering  for  different  reasons.  its  importance,  significance,  and  distributed  to  schools.  The  boob 

Hiough  their  trials  and  tribulations  some  of  the  things  “to  do”  and  are  available  at  Sl.7.5  per  set,  less  25 

vary,  a  comparable  story  can  be  told  “not  to  do.”  She  can  then  stress  per  cent. 
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justment  nor  the  thousands  of  adults  conservation  in  a  manner  never  be 
with  speech  defects.  fore  presented  have  recently  been  put 

The  following  recommenda-  lished  by  the  National  Wildlife  Fed 
lions,  if  followed,  will  improve  eration,  1212  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W 


Wildlife  Conservation 

Four  small  books  for  grade  schook 
that  deal  with  the  fundamentals  of 
conservation  in  a  manner  never  b» 
fore  presented  have  recently  been  pub 
lished  by  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 


this  situation: 

1.  Every  teacher  should  meet  an  ac 


HIS  IS  A  BRIEF  SKETCH  of  One  of  the 
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THE  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The  sweep  of  events  in  a  world  at  war  intensifies  both  the  need 
and  the  extent  of  encyclopedia  revision.  At  the  same  time,  fullest 
cooperation  must  be  given  to  restrictions  on  the  materials  and 
manpower  of  book  production.  Despite  such  difficulties  the  con¬ 
tinuous  revision  program  of  THE  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA,  originated  over  25  years  ago,  goes  forward  without 
interruption.  In  fact  both  editorial  advisors  and  specialist  con¬ 
tributors  are  greatly  increasing  the  extent  of  revision  and  new 
development,  in  conjunction  with  their  work  as  educators 
throughout  the  country. 

To  the  teachers  and  librarians  who  have  helped  make  THE 
WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  a  significant  contribution  to 
American  education,  we  extend  sincere  thanks  for  their  cooper¬ 
ation  and  the  cordial  approval  they  have  given  this  work. 

You  have  aided  us  throughout  a  quarter-century  of  continuous 
revision  and  ever  closer  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  You  have  cooperated  in  the  most  extensive  educational 
surveys  ever  made  to  guide  encyclopedia  revision.  You  have 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  these  19  vohunes  which  have  been 
called  "indispensable  in  elementary  and  high  school  libraries." 

THE  QUARRIE  CORPORATION,  35  e  .  Wacker  Drive  .  . .  Chicago  1,  III. 
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Your  Patronage  and 
Consideration  Are 
Deeply  Appreciated 

War-time  delays  with  respect 
to  materials  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  are  unavoidable.  This 
situation,  combined  with  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for 
THE  WORLD  BOOK  EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA,  may  from 
time  to  time  cause  delays  of 
several  weeks  in  shipment  of 
the  current  revised  edition. 
However,  all  orders  are  being 
filled  in  the  order  of  receipt, 
and  our  printers,  book  bind¬ 
ers,  and  shippers  —  expert 
craftsmen  who  have  long 
aided  in  production  of  THE 
WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA —  will  complete  the 
manufacture  and  shipment  of 
sets  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


You  bring  one  or  more  of  these 
Noted  Authorities*  to  your  Classroom 
each  time  you  use  an  ERPI  FILM. 


CM*  Fishtr,  ni.D. 
Butany 

Ahct.  Mwt.  uT  Nat.  His- 


Jaaiet  J.  A.  Fartitr 

Uktury 

Nr*  Orlraiw  City  Ardv 


Arthur  1.  Gates,  Ph.D. 
K4hicatiunal  l’sycliu)o(y 
Columbia  .Uiilrentity 


Ralph  W.  GtrarP.  M.D 

IMiysiubifEy 

Tlie  I'lilr.  of  Ctileaco 


Chaster  R.  Ariwip 

Ulatorieal  Rescardi 
Plon.  VU..  Salem.  Maa» 


Walter  Bartky,  PlkD. 
AstroDoaiy 

Ttiel'nl*  efCUeac* 


Mary 

Nan^ 

Amerteaa  ~  ' 


H.  S.  Commaier,  Ph.D. 

History 

ColuailiU  University 


6.  R.  Cawiill.  Ph.0. 
I1iysiulu(leal  Cliruiistry 
Yale  Unlv  SHi.  of  MciL 


M.  DeC.  Crawford 

Textile  Research 
Brooklyn  kluseum 


Dean  Cromwall 
IMiysIcal  Kducatiuii 
I'nic  of  Houthem  Calif 


A.  Gesell,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  L.  C 
Sc.O. — I’syrlioluo  Sli 

Yale  Clhik  of  Cliilil  Der.  Culumlila 


W.  L  Beauchamp,  Ph.O. 

Bclenee  Kduratloa 
The  llahr  of  Chlcaco 


NutHi  Bartaa,  Ph.D. 

Japanolocy 
Columbia  Unhrersity 


J.  Barlet  Brehuer.  Ph.D. 

History 

Columbia  Unireralty 


Jaams  A.  Brill 
Pine  Arta 
Kn>l  Staf 


Gay  T. 
Krhicallaaal 
Hw  Vnh 


Olhrer  i.  Caldwell 
Kihicallou 

I'nh.  of  Nankim,  CIUuo 


Paul  R.  Carnion,  M.D. 

ratboioor 

Tbe  Cnh  of  Chkafo 


A.J.Carltmi,Pli.D..M.D. 
Physiolocy 
Tbe  tinir  of  Chieaio 


Jaaws  P.  Chapbi,  PIlD. 
loalocy 

Amcr  klas.  of  Nat  Him 


Thomas  D.  Clark.  PlkD. 
llbitory 

Vnlrersity  ef  Kentucky 


T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.  Sc.  D. 
Zooincy 

Unimxity  of  ColoraBo 


H.  B.  CoHluA 
HmltlimwM 


Richard  D.  Allen,  Ph.D. 

Kihicatlunal  Guidance 
Proridence  Pub  Sebools 


MeWn  Bridihaai,  Ph.B. 

Edneatlon 
ErpI  Staff 


W.  L  Burlitan,  PlkD. 
Acronoanr 

Vnhersity  ef  UHnol* 


W  W.  Atewad.  PIlD. 
Hbetory 

Clark  Cnirertity 


Peter  W.  Dykema,  M.L 

Musk 

Culumbis  UnlTcrsiti 


Harvey  Fletcher,  Ph.D. 

ITiysIcs 

Bell  Tel.  Laboratories 


TBr 


Carey  Croneis.  Ph.D. 

Geolocy 

The  Unir  of  Chkasu 


V.  C.  Amspiper,  Ph.D, 
Edueatloml  Reseateb 
ErpI  SbW 


Howard  Barim* 

kluste 

N.B.C.  Symphony  Oreh. 


WiliUm  M.  Grepory  Georpe  H.  GriMths  H.  B.  Hartwip.  PluD.  Edwin  J.  Hipkiss 

Geocraphy  Soclolocy  .Igrooumy  Kbw  Arts 

Western  Reserve  Vnh.  ErpI  Staff  ComeU  Unlverslly  Bost’n  Mas.  of  Pine  Arts 

PERPI  COLLABORATORS — new  names  being  added  eadi  year. 
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w.  C.  JoNnion.  ni.D. 

rivtiolocy 
Tlie  Vnb.  of  Clilcago 


V.  Mhimh,  Pli.0..  M.O. 
Phjnioloo 
Tbe  Unit  it  Chieato 


W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  M.D. 
KthKatIuniil  Plillosoiilur 
ColMBbU  I'nirersUy 


Harry  D.  Kitsoa,  Ph.O. 
Vocal  lunil  Guidance 
ColuabU  Univenlty 


Hamy  B.  Ltmaii,  Pli.D< 
Ptqnlcs 

Tlie  Untr.  of  Chkaco 


Oatnrsity 


E.  C.  McCracken,  ni.D. 
P^ka 

ColuabU  Unireralty 


Hobart  S.  Lynd,  Pli.0. 
Bocioloo 

ColuabU  Unlremity 


D.  MacKcmic,  Ph.0. 
Pbyaies 

Weateni  KIcctrle  C» 


C.  Howard  Marcy,  M.O. 

Public  llnltb 
PennqrlranU  tied.  Hoe. 


WillUa  Manper,  Ph.O. 

Bconoaka 
Pan  Aacrican  Union 


Marparct  Mead,  PlkO. 

Anthropology 
AoKr  Mua.  of  Nat.  HU. 


Boater,  PI1.D.  Roy  Waldo  Miner,  PUD. 
nviki  SOOIO0 

L  Ich.  af  Bdcncc  Aaer.  Mak  of  Nat.  HU. 


Dudley  J.  Morton,  M.D. 
PlqriMop 

Cat  of  Pl^'w  and  Hur. 


F  Jaeapb  Mullin,  PUD.  M.  W.  Odua,  PUD., 

Phyelolopy  LLD. — HocMogy 

Ibo  Unir  of  Ctdcago  Unh  of  Nortb  CaroUan 


Paul  R.  Mart,  PUD 
Kdueatloaal  Attala. 
ColuabU  Unbrcrolty 


U  L  Morton,  PUD.. 
LKLD. — Uiotori 
Cat  of  WlUUa  and  kUa 


ColetU  C.  Peardon,  M.A.  W.  P.  Porcbal,  PUD. 
Priaary  KdueaUoo  BdneatUo 

New  Tark  City  Qnebcc  Oept.  of  Bdnea' 


W.  T.  Road,  PUD. 

CbcaUtry 
Butfcre  Untrcrolty 


8.  T.  Renner,  Jr.,  PUD. 
LL.D. — Oeograpby 
CatuabU  Untierfity 


Maer,  PUD. 

IM  CuirtrKlty 


W.  Rudolfi,  Ph.D. 

Blo-Chealiitry 
Rutgers  Unberslty 


N.  I.  Schlesinper,  PUD. 
Clwalstry 

Hie  Unh.  of  Chicago 


Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  M.A. 

Botany 

Brookl’n  Botanic  Garden, 


L  1  Rowo,  Ph.D.,  LLD. 
Econoalcs 
Pan  Aaerkan  Union 


^^di.  M.D. 


J.  F.  Rosboraupb 

Uorttculture 
Texas  A.  It  M.  Colicgo 


Lawson  Robertson 

Physical  Kdocatlon 
Unhr.  of  Pem. 


MnWon.  EE., 

0.-11sj!c3 

V  Unlr. 


Ceargo  P.  Silverwood 
Public  Safety 
Green  Bay  Pub.  Sclwols 


W.  G.  Saillie,  M.D., 
Dr.  P.H. — Epidealology 
Cmnell  Unh.  Med.  CM. 


J.  Russell  Saith,  PUD., 
SC.D. — Geography 
ColuabU  Unherslty 


N.  K.  Fitch,  Ph.D. 

Hoae  Econoalcs 
CMuabU  Unherslty 


G.  Herzog,  Pb.D. 
Anthro^ogy 
ColuabU  Unlrersity 


I**-'?'.?" B 


A.  H.  Sleinhaiis,  PUD., 
M.  P.  E. — Pliyslology 
George  tVUlUas  CoUego 


R.  J.  Stepbanson,  PUD 
Physics 

Tbe  Unh.  of  Cbleago 


J.  L  Sellers,  PUD. 
History 

Unh.  of  Nebraska 


Redlard.  Ed.D.. 

H.  H.  Strandskos,  PUD. 

Clark  Wisslar,  PUD. 

-Uuc,it  Adaln 

ZoMogy 

AnlbropMogy 

NHIc  Schools 

The  Unh.  of  Chicago 
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Charles  L.  Worth 


Cares  For 


Its  Children 


Through  a  Child  Care  Center 


Nutritious  meals  are  served  daily. 


Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Center  are  obtained  from  federal  grant 
and  from  fees  paid  by  the  parents. 
Financing  is  in  the  pioneer  stage  com¬ 
parable  to  the  period  when  parents  sup¬ 
plied  paper,  pencils  and  textbooks  for 
children  in  public  schools.  In  Lam- 
bertville  the  fees  for  children  of  pre¬ 
school  age  are  S4.50  per  week  and  for 
children  of  school  age  $2.40  per  week. 
These  rates  include  three  meals  if  de¬ 
sired. 

The  daily  schedule  of  the  nursery 
group  includes:  arrival  and  health  in¬ 
spection,  breakfast,  housekeeping 


Registration  Day 
Registration  day  was  set  for  July 
first  and  advertised  in  the  local  press. 

Posters  were  printed  announcing  place, 
date  of  opening  and  hours  of  operation. 

At  6:30  A.  M.  the  cook  and  two 
teachers  were  on  duty  with  meals 
planned,  activities  outlined,  and  three 
rooms  in  readiness  for  their  small 
wards.  For  the  first  three  hours  not 
one  single  person  appeared.  Finally 
one  eight-year-old  arrived  and  spent 
Child  Care  Cen-  the  day  in  solitary  splendor  with  her 
staff  of  attendants.  The  assurances 
of  the  experts  that  all  such  undertak¬ 
ings  had  begun  inauspiciously  and 
grown  slowly  were  of  small  comfort 
to  the  discouraged  director. 

The  following  day  the  number  in¬ 
creased  to  three  and  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  to  six.  After  two  months 
of  existence  the  Center  enrolled  twenty- 
five  children.  There  now  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  estimated  maximum 
will  soon  be  reached. 

Schedule 

The  Center  operates  from  6:30  A.  g^'oup. 

M.  to  6:30  P.  M.,  six  days  a  week.  P'i j”  j*”*?*'' 
The  Transportation  is  furnished  by  the  “’***®’ 

one  of  the  ele-  parents.  The  school  nurse  and  school  equipme 
mentary  schools  to  house  the  center  physician  provide  medical  attention,  participate 
for  the  summer  months,  purchased  A  comprehensive  enrollment  blank  is  activities, 
kitchen  equipment,  toys,  and  other  filled  out  for  each  child  and  kept  on  For  the  i 
necessary  supplies,  em^oyed  a  cook,  file.  Other  records  include  receipts  is  made  ai 
four  teachers,  and  arranged  for  the  for  payments  of  fees,  comparative  active  pla^ 
part-time  services  of  a  nurse,  a  clerk,  weight  charts,  and  a  brief  written  re-  tournament 
and  a  janitor.  port  given  to  the  parent  daily.  is  time  for 
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I  ment  of  a  Child  Care  Center  in 
M.  Lambertville  was  the  creation  of 
the  Child. Care  Committee  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942.  This  Committee,  compris¬ 
ing  a  representative  group  of  civic 
minded  citizens,  elected  the  Supervis¬ 
ing  Principal  of  Schools  as  chairman. 

Immediately  after  its  organization 
in  November,  1942.  the  Committee 
arranged  for  a  survey  of  the  city  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  definite  need  for  a 
ter.  A  survey  of  need  discovered 
fourteen  mothers  desiring  day  care 
for  twenty-six  children,  including 
eight  for  nursery  school  and  eighteen 
for  before  and  after  school  service: 
thirty  additional  mothers,  desirous  of 
accepting  employment  outside  the  home 
if  day  care  w'ere  established,  wished 
to  enroll  their  children  in  such  cen¬ 
ters.  These  children  numbered  sixty- 
seven,  including  thirty-five  of  pre¬ 
school  age  and  thirty-two  of  school 
age. 

The  application  for  federal  funds 
was  completed  in  January,  approved 
in  May,  and  the  money  deposited  in 
the  Launbertville  Bank  in  June. 
Committee  selected 


toilet,  outdoor  play,  preparation  for 
dinner,  dinner,  naps,  toilet,  fruit  juice, 

music 


outdoor  play,  quiet  play  indoors, 
and  stories,  preparation  for  supper, 
supper,  departure. 

Except  during  the  summer  months, 
the  children  of  school  age  are  absorbed 
in  the  regular  school  program  from 
9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  Otherwise  their 


Children  learn  to  live  happily  togrether  and  to  enjoy  each  other. 


the  teacher  always  present  but  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  background. 

High  School  Girls  Help 

A  schedule  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  high  school  domestic  science  teacher 
80  that  high  school  girls  assist  at  the 
Center  during  part  of  their  class  time 
and  obtain  practical  experience  in 
child  care. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  the  staff 
to  observe  the  growth  and  development 
of  individual  children  during. their  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Center.  Butch,  who 
was  a  lone  wolf,  extremely  shy,  a  poor 
eater,  spent  much  of  his  first  day  cry- 


IFTER  EIGHT  YEARS  of  teaching,  I 
/I  am  beginning  to  reap  dividends  in 
Xa  the  form  of  a  reversion  of  peda¬ 
gogical  techniques.  The  children  are 
now  teaching  me.  With  the  volubility 
of  their  discourse  on  P-38’s,  Flying 
Fortresses.  Liberators,  et  al — I  am  get¬ 
ting  so  inflated  with  information  that 
1  expect  to  take  off  any  day.  It  is 
taking  a  global  war  to  make  me 
realize  how  stodgy  I  had  become — and 
to  make  me  appreciate  the  perspicacity 
of  pupil  versus  teacher. 

Before  this  renaissance,  I  had  be¬ 
gun  to  despair.  I  was  continually 
conscious  of  trying  to  “bring  down” 
my  mentality-level  to  that  of  my  seven 
and  eight-year-old  pupils.  But,  like 
the  proverbial  hare,  1  fell  asleep  by 
the  wayside  and  they  are  now  sur¬ 
passing  me. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  I 


ing  and  sleeping.  He  underwent  a 
complete  change  and  gradually  entered 
into  all  the  activities  with  the  other 
children. 

George,  when  he  first  entered, 
wouldn’t  speak,  didn’t  want  to  take 
his  rest,  ate  poorly,  and  played  with 
only  one  child.  He  gradually  gained 
confidence  and  the  ability  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  group  play. 

Let  us  hope  that  little  children  of 
America  will  profit  physically,  spir¬ 
itually,  and  mentally  from  the  pioneer 
efforts  of  those  responsible  for  initiat¬ 
ing  the  Child  Care  Center  idea;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  real  contribution  be 
made  toward  victory. 


had  so  long  doubted  this  budding  in¬ 
telligentsia.  I  recall  many  of  the  faux 
pas  they  made,  their  incorrect,  and 
tragically  humorous  responses  on  ex¬ 
amination  papers. 

Now,  I  do  not  contend  that  my  pres¬ 
ent-day  pupils  are  the  epitome  of  in¬ 
tellectuality  by  any  means.  They  still 
resort  to  the  primitive  methods  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  hundred  dots  a  minute  to  rep¬ 
resent  rain,  of  placing  a  grinning  sun 
and  a  1-inch  sky  in  their  masterpieces, 
of  calling  “was”  “saw,”  and  of  say¬ 
ing  “busted”  for  “burst.”  But  they 
do  seem  so  much  more  generally  in¬ 
formed.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  war. 

It  looks  as  if  it  is  time  for  me  to 
make  a  few  revisions  in  my  curricu¬ 
lum.  If  I  am  to  make  provisions  for 
their  expanding  interests,  it  seems  I 
should  nave  a  constructive  plan  in 


mind.  I  might  make  a  detailed  study 
of  aviation,  navigation,  logistics,  mech¬ 
anized  warfare,  with  a  little  clairvoy¬ 
ance  thrown  in  so  that  I  could  make 
intelligent  predictions  as  to  when  this 
war  will  end.  I  might  give  some  para¬ 
chute-jumping  demonstrations,  or  out¬ 
line  some  techniques  for  hand-to-hand 
combat.  Or,  1  might  take  into  account 
some  post-war  planning,  e.g.,  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  soy  bean,  the  Age  of 
Plastics,  the  doleful  demise  of  the  De¬ 
moniac-dictator. 

This  brings  me  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  Shall  I  change  from  my  ante¬ 
diluvian  ways?  Shall  1  endeavor  to 
become  a  supreme  know-it-all  in  these 
fields  in  which  I  am  the  prize  know- 
nothing?  How  far  shall  I  go  in  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  times  and  how 
much  should  I  streamline  my  teach¬ 
ing  techniques?  Are  the  3  R’s  still 
considered  essential?  Shall  I  strive 
to  develop  character  with  an  eye  to 
roducing  one-term  presidents  or  ought 
make  it  strong  enough  for  four? 
Is  it  up-to-date  to  foster  the  belief  in 
Santa  Claus  or  shall  we  give  out  the 
pure,  unadulterated  truth? 

The  more  i  think  about  it,  the  more 
bewildered  I  become.  The  problem 
grows  in  proportion  as  I  consider 
scores  of  other  fields  contiguous  with 
the  education  of  the  modem  genera¬ 
tion  in  this  changing  world.  Jitter- 
bugging,  for  instance.  Should  we  en¬ 
courage  it  to  be  abhorred,  ignored, 
or  adored?  Swoon-kings  and  name- 
bands;  an  appreciation  of  same?  Mod¬ 
em  art,  what  is  it?  Criterion  for 
judging  best  movies-of-the-month? 
Comic  books  or  classics — which  shall 
it  be?  Functions  of  wing  skids  and 
other  airplane  parts?  How  much  to 
follow  and  what  not  to  “swallow”  in 
current  commercials?  Rib-sticking 
meals  or  concentrated  tablets — pros 
and  cons?  How  to  become  a  quiz 
kid  in  six  easy  lessons?  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  twentieth  century  slang,  with 
addenda  of  expressions  created  by  the 
war?  One  world — how  to  make  it  a  big 
happy  family?  A  universal  language 
— why  not  Igpay  Atinlay?  Et  cetera, 
et  cetera. 

Educating  this  modern  generation 
is  a  challenge;  hence,  my  apparent 
dilemma.  But  if  anyone  accosts  me 
with  that  “Well,  what-are-you-going- 
to-do-about  it”  look  in  his  eyes,  I  am 
going  to  stare  right  back  and  say  (to 
myself,  if  it’s  a  superior) ; 

/  admit  this  century 
Brings  changes  much  too  fast  for 
me. 

Oh,  dullard  that  /  can — no  bliss 
Can  come  of  ignorance  like  this. 
But,  nichevo?  If  I  become 
Completely  renovated. 

Then,  in  a  few  years  hence  I  shall 
Again  be  antiquated! 


A  Teacher’s 

Dilemma. 


By  Elizabeth  P.  Stein 
Maple  Shade 
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Wrestling  for  Physical  Fitness 


By  H.  L.  Boresch, 

Newton  High  School 

High  school  wrestling  is  taking 
great  strides  in  becoming  a  com¬ 
petitive  body  builder  of  marked 
ptopularity.  It  has  developed  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  challenging  other  sports 
for  first  place  in  the  secondary  school 
physical  education  and  athletic  pro¬ 
grams. 

Amateur  wrestling  is  not  the  hone¬ 
crushing  game  that  many  people  think. 
It  is  a  science  and  requires  quick 
thinking  and  timing.  The  exercise 
involves  the  use  of  all  the  muscles, 
making  it  a  first  class  physical  con¬ 
ditioner.  Wrestling  develops  many 
skills  and  the  body  coordination  needed 
to  become  a  good  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine.  A  boy,  through  wrestling, 
learns  self-discipline,  develojjs  endur¬ 
ance,  courage,  confidence,  quick  think¬ 
ing,  a  sense  of  proper  timing,  and  the 
will  to  win. 

Much  time  will  be  saved  by  getting 
boys  into  condition  before  induction 
in  the  military  services  by  giving  them 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  wrestling.  It  will  also  be  a  factor 
in  helping  to  reduce  the  number  of 
draftees  who  are  rejected  due  to  phys¬ 
ical  disabilities. 

A  physical  instructor,  a  group  of 
eager  boys,  and  a  mat  are  the  basic 
essentials  for  starting  a  wrestling  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  high  school. 

The  Newton  wrestling  program  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  phases:  group  instruc¬ 
tion,  intramural,  and  interscholastic 
competition.  Group  instruction  is  given 
to  all  beginners.  No  boy  does  any 
actual  wrestling  until  he  has  acquired 
the  fundamentals  and  has  had  some 
body  conditioning.  The  course  be¬ 
gins  with  an  explanation  of  the  place 
and  importance  of  wrestling  in  the 
physical  education  program,  the  rules 
of  the  sport,  how  “conditioning”  should 
be  done  and  why,  and  the  general 
nomenclature.  Actual  “slow-motion” 
demonstrations  are  made  of  the  de¬ 
fensive  and  offensive  positions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  few  “take  downs,”  that  is,  ways 
of  bringing  the  opponent  to  the  mat 
from  the  standing  position.  Lessons 
are  devoted  to  holding  the  opponent 
to  the  mat,  working  to  pin  his  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  mat,  and  to  teaching  “es¬ 
capes,”  that  is,  tricks  to  break  away 
from  the  opponent.  With  all  these 
fimdamentals  there  is  instruction  in  the 
use  and  “breaking”  of  simple  holds. 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  boys 
have  learned  the  fundamentals,  trial 
matches  are  arranged.  Boys  compete 
against  others  of  their  own  weight  and 


‘No  boy  wrestles  until  he  has  acquired  the  fundamentals  and  has 
had  some  body  conditioning” 


ability.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
the  bouts  are  limited  to  four  minutes, 
after  which  they  are  increased  to  five 
minutes  in  length.  Before  starting  to 
wrestle,  whether  in  trials  or  in  a  match, 
the  boys  follow  a  definite  warming-up 
routine  such  as  simple  calesthenics  or 
rope  skipping.  Loosening  the  muscles 
in  this  manner  prepares  the  wrestler’s 
heart  and  lungs  for  the  strenuous  ex¬ 
ercise  to  follow. 

The  intramural  program  consists  of 
contest  between  the  respective  classes 
to  determine  a  champion  in  each  weight 
division.  It  is  in  this  meet  that  the 
largest  number  participate  and  where 
boys  emerge  who  can  qualify  for  in¬ 
terscholastic  competition. 

The  interscholastic  season  con¬ 
tinues  from  January  until  March  and 
consists  of  competitive  meets  held  with 
high  school,  preparatory  school,  and 
college  freshman  teams.  Boys  who 
have  had  a  year  or  two  of  training 
and  intramural  competition  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  compete.  The  season  is  termin¬ 
ated  with  the  entrance  of  the  final¬ 
ists  into  the  sectional  championships 
usually  held  the  last  Saturday  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Those  winning  first  place  in 
the  respective  classes  advance  to  the 
finals  or  State  interscholastic  champion¬ 
ship  meet.  This  is  the  goal  striven 
for  by  most  high  school  wrestlers.  If 
superior  ability  is  shown,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  youngster  can  enter 
the  national  championships — the  high¬ 
est  honor  to  he  gained  at  present  until 
the  Olympic  Games  are  revived. 

The  advantages  of  wrestling  as  a 
competitive  sport  and  a  body  builder 
are  limitless.  It  gives  a  boy  a  chance 
to  match  his  abiUty  with  those  of  his 
OH-n  weight.  There  is  no  age  limit 


for  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  this 
sport,  for  boys  of  six  can  profitably 
enter  into  this  form  of  exercise  as  well 
as  men  of  sixty  years  or  over.  Even 
those  boys  who  have  a  physical  de¬ 
fect  which  bars  them  from  some  other 
form  of  active  sport  can  ofttimes  suc¬ 
cessfully  engage  in  wrestling. 

Educators  and 
Industrialists 
Meet  at  Newark 

About  150  educators  and  industrial¬ 
ists  met  at  Newark  on  November  3  in 
the  first  Northern  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Industry  Conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers.  The  meet¬ 
ing  opened  with  luncheon  speeches  by 
Dr.  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Montclair,  and  Mr.  Walter 

D.  Fuller,  president  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Threlkeld  spoke  on  “The  Common 
Aims  of  Education  and  Business  En¬ 
terprise,”  while  Mr.  Fuller’s  subject 
was  “An  Expanding  Future.” 

After  the  speeches  the  assembly 
broke  down  into  small  groups  for 
discussion  purposes.  Discussion  lead¬ 
ers  were  Frank  J.  McMackin,  Arthur 

E.  Jones,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Green,  Henry  E.  Kentopp,  Jack 
Williams,  Harry  G.  Stuart,  Henry  D. 
W.  Leoffler,  Robert  C.  B.  Parker,  and 
Frank  J.  Raymond.  John  R.  Patterson 
and  Everett  P.  Balch  presided. 

Total  value  of  production  of  clay 
dug  in  Mercer,  Middlesex  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  Counties  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  pottery,  etc., 
amounted  to  $18,167,684  in  1938. 
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French  Morocco 


By  Lieutenant  Victor  W.  Burke 

Hany  parents,  sweethearts  and  wives 
upon  receiving  word  that  their 
loved  ones  had  arrived  safely  in 
North  Africa,  were  tom  between  joy 
■nd  fear.  The  word  Africa  to  them 
meant  jungles,  deserts,  and  extreme 
heat.  A  quick  glance  at  a  grammar 


The  purpose  of  this  short  account  is  to  try  and  point  out  that 
our  conception  of  the  Dark  Continent  is  erroneous.  Lieutenant 
Burke  was  formerly  teacher  of  Spanish  in  the  Henry  Snydsn'  High 
School  Annex,  Jersey  City.  Approved  by  Field  Press  Censor, 

This  is  counteracted  by  a  constant  cool  for  sleeping,  usually  under 
cooling  breeze.  Inland  the  climate  is  blankets. 

much  hotter  during  the  summer  months  The  Atlas  Mountains,  extending  from 
and  the  temperature  rises  higher,  nat-  the  Southwest  to  the  Northeast,  are 
urally;  but,  here  again,  this  is  com-  the  natural  dividing  line  between  the 
_  _  .  .  f>ensated  for  by  the  dryness  of  the  inhabitable  area  in  the  West  and  the 

belief  and  supplement  it  by  paragraphs  air.  August  is  the  one  hot  month  of  arid  region  to  the  East.  These  moun- 

on  the  tropical  rains,  the  devastating  the  year.  Along  about  the  middle  of  tains  rise  as  high  as  14,000  feet  and 

dry  season,  and  the  multiple  diseases.  August  the  Sirocco  comes.  It  is  a  hot  are  snow-covered  during  the  winter 

True  it  is  that  there  are  rains,  a  dry  wind  blowing  from  the  desert  and  re-  months.  Thus  it  is  that  Africa  has  its 

season,  extreme  heat,  and  disease,  but  minds  one  of  a  very  hot  spell  in  New  own  winter  sports, 
people  fail  to  realize  the  size  of  this  Jersey, 

continent.  It  is  unfair  to  allow  our  . 

children  to  study  the  geography  of  I 
Africa  as  presented  in  our  out-dated  ^ 

textbooks.  We  would  object  to  the 
children  of  Africa  being  taught  that  * 

all  of  the  United  States  is  like  East  * 

Side  New  York.  So  it  is  with  the  an^often  n 

African  continent — instead  of  trying  •  r  n- 
to  cover  the  vast  sections  in  one  sweep,  g^ou  h  for 

care  should  be  taken  to  teach  each  part  .  ®  tt. 

,  ,  coat.  Ihe 

•  r  u  doesn’t  rain 

rrench  Morocco  is  a  rrench  pro-  Alone  tl 
tectorate  extending  from  the  Spanish  i  •«  v 
territory  of  Rio  de  Oro  in  the  South  ® 
to  Spanish  Morocco  in  the  North,  and 
extending  some  300  miles  inland  from  °  ’ 

the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  runs  parallel  i  ..  .  .i 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  from  Virginia  to  the  northern  •  j_ 
tip  of  Florida.  *  **  * 

lo  discuss  climate  without  becom¬ 
ing  technical  is  difficult  if  one  is  to 
avoid  misconstruing  climatic  condi-  ^ 

tions.  A  tem^rature  of  100  degrees 
in  one  place  might  be  comfortable,  and  ® 
elsewhere  intolerable.  Since  it  is  dif-  person  is  n( 
ficult  to  draw  comparisons  without  fhe  shade  a 

3 noting  temperatures,  let  it  be  said  cold  often 
lat  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  French  hot  the  da 
Africa  the  weather  is  mild  and  humid,  sured  that  ' 


I'  RENCH  Morocco  is  an  agricultural 
protectorate  which  yields  an  abundance 
of  produce  in  the  green  fertile  rolling 
hills  west  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  farm  lands  have 
not  b^n  fully  developed.  Most  of 
the  farmers  are  Arabs  who  still  in¬ 
sist  upon  using  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  dating  back  nineteen  centuries. 
Others  make  use  of  irrigation,  and 
their  farms  yield  excellent  crops  all 
through  the  dry  season.  The  French 
farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  de¬ 
veloped  large  modem  farms,  making 
use  of  mechanical  equipment  and 
scientific  agricultural  methods  to  good 
advantage. 

This  ideal  climate  is  conducive  to 
an  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  all 
year  round.  Poems,  music,  and  fiction 
depicting  an  Arabian  garden  do  not 
exaggerate  its  beauty.  Usually  it  is 
surrounded  by  picturesque  ancient 
walls  covered  with  vines  and  flowers. 
The  garden  itself  is  arranged  in  ter¬ 
races,  with  different  colored  flower¬ 
beds  artistically  blended  between  Moor¬ 
ish  designed  walks.  At  the  head  of 
the  garden  Js  a  native  well,  with  a 
{Continued  next  page) 


Lieutenant  Burke  surrounded  by  Arabs. 


Lieutenant  Burke  bargains  with  Arabs  at  the 
native  souk  (market  place).  Notice  his  hand 
guarding  his  wallet  pocket! 
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small  burro  going  round  and  round, 
continuously  drawing  water  for  the 
flowers. 

In  the  city  and  country  there  are 
all  the  flower  varieties  we  know  in 
the  States.  However,  the  species  in 
French  Morocco  are  much  larger. 
Geraniums  grow  several  feet  tall.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
bush  of  geraniums  growing  like  our 
hydrangea,  or  else  cultivated  into  a 
pink  or  red  hedge.  Another  delight 
of  the  French  Moroccan  home  is  the 
bougainvillae,  whose  small  purple  flow¬ 
ers  resemble  the  honeysuckle.  It  climbs 
to  the  top  of  the  houses  or  covers  the 
entire  surrounding  walls.  This  typical 
French  vine,  a  native  of  the  Pacific, 
incidentally,  is  also  used  as  a  hedge 
and  sometimes  shaped  into  the  form 
of  a  tree.  There  are  roses,  lilies,  phlox, 
geraniums  and  carnations,  to  name  but 
a  few  flowers  that  grow  to  tremendous 
size.  When  set  against  and  blended 
with  the  native  and  modernistic  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  presents  a  beautiful  picture 
that  the  average  American  soldier  never 
expected  to  find  in  this  “dark  conti¬ 
nent.” 

Most  of  the  large  cities  are  located 
near  the  Atlantic  Coast — Casablanca, 
Marrakech.  Fes,  Rabat,  and  Port 
Lyautey.  The  farthest  from  the  coast 
is  Marrakech,  that  being  close  to  100 
miles  inland.  Casablanca,  with  a  normal 
population  of  509,000,  compares  in 
size  with  Newark’s  430,000. 

French  Moroccan  cities  are  actually 
two  cities  in  one — that  is  to  say,  the 
old  or  original  native  walled-in  section 
and  the  modern  F rench  city  that  spreads 
itself  around  the  former.  The  medina, 
as  the  native  quarter  is  called,  is  the 
home  of  the  Arab  and  is  usually  very 
old,  dating  back  many  centuries.  Jews, 
if  they  do  not  have  their  own  walled 
city,  which  is  called  the  Mellah,  may 
live  in  a  separate  section  of  the  m^ina. 
The  medina  might  be  described  as  the 
oldest  part  of  the  town.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  thick  high  wall  which 
formerly  served  as  a  fortress.  Inside 
are  many  narrow,  winding  alleys  that 
serve  as  streets,  with  cement  houses 
and  shops  forming  one  continuous  row, 
so  much  so  that  if  one  were  to  climb 
to  the  rooftop  it  would  be  possible  to 
walk  or  hop  across  the  whole  settle¬ 
ment.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that 
when  an  Arab  merchant  approaches 
with  his  heavily  loaded  burro  it  is 
necessary  to  stand  against  the  walls 
of  the  houses  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  pass.  Many  of  these  streets  are 
nothing  more  than  blind  alleys,  which 
to  the  outsider  is  a  maze. 

In  general  plan  all  medinas  are  quite 
similar  in  design.  However,  some  are 
very  dirty  and  disease-ridden,  while 
others  are  picturesque  and  clean.  In 


the  former  it  is  only  a  matter  of  walk¬ 
ing  a  short  distance  before  the  entire 
surroundings  become  repulsive.  The 
variety  of  foul  smells,  the  dirty  con¬ 
dition  of  the  streets,  the  unsanitary 
closet-like  shops  filled  with  filth  and 
flies,  the  homes  themselves,  and,  none¬ 
theless,  the  natives  whom  you  must 
brush  up  against,  are  more  than  the 
average  stranger  can  stand.  Walking 
through  all  this  one  sees  and  feels 
the  presence  of  disease  and  utter  pov¬ 
erty.  The  lame,  the  blind,  the  sick  of 
body  and  mind  greet  you  everywhere, 
either  begging  or  just  lying  around, 
half-heartedly  shooing  flies,  just  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  horrible  existence  to  end. 
When  one  sees  an  old  person  the 
marvel  of  it  is  how  he  reached  that 
age.  One  visit  to  such  a  place  is  quite 
enough.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
medinas  that  are  exactly  the  opposite. 
In  their  clean  white  streets  and  multi¬ 
colored  houses,  beautifully  designed 


and  with  interior  gardens,  and  in  their 
equally  clean  and  picturesque  natives, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  ancient  splendor 
and  culture  of  the  Moors.  These  peo¬ 
ple  take  pride  in  their  architecture  and 
flowers  as  well  as  themselves.  Let  it 
be  said  in  passing  that  some  Arabian 
women  cover  their  faces  with  a  veil. 

No  medina  is  complete  without  its 
mosque  and  school.  The  former  is 
the  Mohammedan’s- church  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  popular  belief,  may  not  be 
entered  by  an  unbeliever  because  of  a 
civil  law  rather  than  for  religious  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Arabian  school  is  heard 
before  being  seen.  From  a  distance 
the  students  can  be  heard  reciting  in 
chorus  the  Koran,  upon  which  their 
religion  and  their  school  curriculum  is 
based. 

In  the  French  section  of  Moroccan 
cities  the  architecture  is  much  more 
modern  than  that  in  most  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  particularly  in  Casablanca 
and  Rabat.  The  public  buildings  are 
a  combination  of  French,  Moorish  and 
modernistic  design.  Apartment  houses, 
from  seven  to  twelve  stories  high,  com- 


lete  with  elevators,  balconies  and  pent- 
ouses,  are  the  usual  thing..  There 
are  no  wooden  structures,  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  commercial  houses  being  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  and  mortar  with  only 
thin  rods  of  steel  supporting  the  pillars 
of  stone  and  cement  that  make  up  the 
skeleton  of  the  building.  The  private 
homes  are  what  one  would  expect  to  sea 
in  Florida  or  California,  modernistic  in 
many  cases,  of  Spanish,  French  and 
Moorish  architecture.  No  home  is 
complete  without  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
vines  and,  in  most  cases,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  with  handsome  iron 
gate  entrances  that  lead  into  a  garden  I 
or  patio. 

At  the  present  time,  imder  war  con¬ 
ditions,  it  would  be  unfair  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  French  administration 
of  this  colony.  However,  two  things 
amaze  Americans,  and  they  are  the 
filth  and  its  natural  consequence,  dis¬ 
ease.  The  wonder  of  this  is  that  the 
French  have  not  done  more  to  im¬ 
prove  health  conditions  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  Even  so,  the  fact  is  usually  over¬ 
looked  that  Morocco  became  a  French 
colony  some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  a 
relatively  short  time  for  colonization. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  and  in  view 
of  the  native  disturbances  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  1934,  the  progress  made  in 
developing  modern  cities  in  Africa  is 
remarkable.  One  should  not  expect 
customs  and  habits  that  are  centuries 
old  to  change  so  rapidly. 

French  Morocco,  with  its  excellent 
climate,  modern  cities,  and  fertile  farm 
lands,  has  a  splendid  future,  if  science, 
education  and  government  are  used 
to  good  advantage.  The  French  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  this  protectorate. 


Schools  and  Manpower 

The  1943  Yearbook  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
a  department  of  the  N.E.A.,  is  entitled 
“Schools  and  Manpower,  Today  and 
Tomorrow.”  It  is  a  timely  discussion 
of  pertinent  problems  faced  by  the 
schools  as  is  evidenced  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  selected  chapter  headings:  “The 
World  Youth  Must  Live  In”;  “Reveal¬ 
ing  the  Potential  Abilities  of  Youth”; 
“Coordinating  Schools  With  Com- 
m  u  n  i  t  y  Agencies”;  “Coordinating 
Schools  With  Federal  Agencies”; 
“The  Challenge  of  the  War  and  Recon¬ 
struction  Period”.  This  publication 
has  been  sent  to  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  whose  dues  for  the  current  year 
have  been  paid.  It  may  be  purchased 
by  others  at  $2  per  copy.  Address  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 


The  geographical  position  of  New 
Jersey  is  within  200  miles,  or  overnight 
trucking  distance,  of  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  United  States. 
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PENSIONS 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 


By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 
Secretary,  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
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Correction. 

Service  with  American  Red 
Cross  may  be  pensionable. 

In  the  November,  1943  issue  of  the 
Review  I  discussed  the  effect  of  ab¬ 
sences  on  account  of  illness  and  on 
account  of  military  service.  My  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Red 
Cross  Act,  Giapter  187  of  the  Laws 
of  1943,  was  incorrect.  A  member 
who  is  granted  leave  of  absence  to  go 
into  Red  Cross  work  is  not  denied  by 
Chapter  187  of  the  Laws  of  1943  the 
right  to  establish  credit  for  his  serv¬ 
ice  while  absent.  Such  a  member,  a 
member  of  his  family,  or  the  employer 
may  pay  contributions  and  maintain 
active  credit  for  the  time  absent  if 
they  wish  to  do  so.  The  employer  is 
not  required  to  pay  such  contributions 
as  is  required  in  the  case  of  a  member 
who  goes  into  the  armed  services. 

Present-entrant  members  who 
delayed  coming  into  Fund. 

Chapter  179  of  the  Laws  of  1943 
gives  by  implication  to  present-entrant 
members  who  joined  on  or  before  July 
1,  1922,  but  who  had  delayed  after 
September  1,  1919,  coming  into  the 
Fund  the  right  to  pay  up  back  dues 
now,  with  interest,  so  as  to  establish 
membership  service  credit  for  the 
period  of  delay.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  has  interpreted  this  new  Act  to 
mean  that  the  new  liberal  benefits 
granted  by  the  1943  Legislature  are 
to  be  available  to  any  present-entrant 
member,  regardless  of  age,  who  ful¬ 
fills  the  conditions  recited  in  the  Act 
but  shall  not  be  available  to  a  pres¬ 
ent-entrant  member  who  retired  before 
April  12,  1943. 

Within  one  or  two  months  each 
active  present-entrant  member  who  is 
available  for  benefits  under  the  Act 
will  be  notified  by  the  Pension  Fund 
OflSre  of  his  rights.  We  will  offer  to 
<Iuote  terms  of  payment  and  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  additional  benefits 
available. 

Taxability  of  retirement  income. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Revenue 
Acts  of  Congress  are  the  function  and 
responsibility  of  the  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  and  of  the  local  offices 


of  the  Collector.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
wishes  to  be  practically  helpful  to  re¬ 
tired  teachers  so  far  as  they  are  able. 

It  is  essential  that  each  retired  teacher 
know  certain  information  in  order  to 
correctly  make  out  his  income  tax  for 
the  year  in  which  he  retires  and  for 
succeeding  years.  This  essential  in¬ 
formation  is  covered  in  the  official  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Retirement  System  to 
each  newly  retired  teacher  advising 
him  of  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
he  will  receive  and  reciting  the  va¬ 
rious  pension  and  annuity  elements 
which  go  to  make  this  allowance. 

Certain  practices  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  fairly  well  established  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  Revenue  Acts  since  1939, 
when  public  employees’  salaries  first 
became  taxable.  A  retired  teacher 
should  admit  as  his  annual  gross 
income  3  per  cent  of  the  total  which 
he  contributed  to  the  fund  while  he 
was  an  active  member.  When  the 
retired  teacher  recovers  free  of  tax 
the  total  amount  which  he  paid  for  his 
annuity,  he  should  thereafter  rejoort  his 
allowance  in  full  as  gross  Income. 

For  several  years  we  recommended, 
on  the  advice  of  a  local  collector,  that 
pension  elements  should  be  reported 
in  full  as  gross  income  and  the  above 
quoted  rule  should  apply  on  the  an¬ 
nuity  element  of  the  allowance.  We 
have  recently  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  the  Collector  in  Wash- 
ingrton  that  the  Department  rec- 
ogrnizes  no  distinction  between 
the  pension  and  annuity  elements 
of  allowances  granted  by  joint 
contributory  systems;  that  for  a 
limited  period  after  retirement 
the  only  income  that  should  be 
reported  is  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
contributions  paid,  until  such 
time  as  the  combined  pension  and 
annuity  received  by  the  retired 
member  free  of  tax  becomes 
equal  to  the  consideration  paid; 
that  thereafter  the  full  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  reported  as  gross 
income. 

We  first  advised  persons  who  retired 
on  account  of  disability  that  their  al¬ 
lowances  were  not  considered  taxable. 
We  have  recently  been  advised  that  the 
Government  does  not  consider  that 
the  allowance  to  a  person  who  retires 
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on  account  of  general  disability  from 
a  fund  such  as  ours  should  be  exempt 
from  paying  a  tax  on  his  retirement 
allowance. 

Based  upon  a  Department  ruling  of 
1939,  we  have  advised  the  benefici¬ 
aries  of  persons  who  retired  under  in¬ 
come  options  that  the  income  which 
they  receive  following  the  death  of  the 
retirant  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  or 
an  insurance  and  is  not  subject  to  tax 
as  earned  income  in  the  hands  of  the 
beneficiary.  We  have  recently  received 
a  reversal  of  this  ruling. 

The  changes  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Revenue  Acts  as  they  apply  to  the 
teachers  retired  under  our  system  make 
it  imperative  for  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  take  no  responsibility  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  interpret  the  Revenue  Act  of 
Congress.  Retired  teachers  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  seek  advice  in  making  out 
their  income  tax  returns,  not  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  from  local  col¬ 
lectors  of  Internal  Revenue  or  from 
their  banker  or  lawyer,  who  may  have 
available  the  advice  of  accountants  and 
tax  experts. 


Southern  State  Teachers’  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 
Recommends  to  Positions  Kverywhere 
Especially  New  York  State 
Write  for  Registration  Form 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $3.00 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  OSTERSTOCK,  Manager 
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The  Neivest  in  Guidance 


By  R.  B.  CunlUfe 
Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick 

Guidance — 

Theory  and  Practice 

Administering  the  Guidance  Program. 
Edgar  C.  Johnston,  Educational  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.  1942. 

A  book  “centered  upon  the  admin¬ 
istrative  aspects  of  the  program.”  Brief, 
concise,  readable,  and  sound. 

Child  Development  and  Guidance  in 
Rural  Schools.  Ruth  Strang  and 
Lathan  Hatcher.  Harper  and  Bros., 
1943.  $2.50. 

A  practical  book  on  guiding  rural 
boys  and  girls  .  .  .  should  also  have 
substantial  values  for  the  many  teach¬ 
ers  in  urban  and  large  town  schools 
who  have  in  their  care  children  of  rural 
background. 

Schools  and  Manpower — Today  and  To¬ 
morrow.  Twenty-first  Year  Book, 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  1943.  $2.00. 

It’s  all  vocational  guidance,  and  it 
should  be  read.  “This  yearbook  deals 
with  one  segment  of  the  occupational 
task — occupational  adjustment  to  in¬ 
sure  now  and  in  the  years  of  peace 
the  most  effective  use  of  manpower.” 

Student  Personnel  Problems:  A  Study  of 
New  Students  and  Personnel  Services. 
C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  and  Reginald  Bell. 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1942. 

An  analysis  of  the  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  of  college  students.  Note  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  “The  improvement  of  student 
personnel  procedures  in  college  and 
in  secondary  school.”  Of  interest  to 
those  concerned  with  the  high  school- 
college  articulation  problem,  and  a 
source  of  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
high  school  counselor  or  student  per¬ 
sonnel  officer. 

Testing  and  Counseling  in  the  High 
School  Guidance  Program.  John  G. 
Darley,  Science  Research  Associates, 
1943.  $2.60. 

An  almost  indispensable  manual  for 
the  counselor;  good  theory,  a  guide  to 
practice,  and  a  source  of  useful  aids. 
Chapters  on  counseling  and  the  inter¬ 
view.  The  newcomer  to  the  field  will 
find  it  very  helpful. 

Youth  and  the  Future:  The  Greneral  Re¬ 
port  of  the  American  Youth  Contunis- 
sion,  American  Council  on  Education, 
1942. 

A  general  survey  of  certain  economic 
and  social  trends  as  they  affect  youth 
and  some  guesses  about  the  future.  The 
recommendations  throughout  will  be 
of  interest  to  guidance  workers,  but 
some  will  not  agree.  Vocational  guid¬ 
ance  workers  will  find  thought-pro¬ 


voking  the  discussions  of  work  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  future,  relations  between 
schoob,  and  occupational  adjustment. 
Part  III,  “Responsibility  for  Action  for 
Youth,”  may  be  dynamite. 

Guidance  and  the  War— 

For  the  Counselor  and 
The  Administrator 

A  Wartime  Guidance  Program  for  Your 
SchooL  Alfred  J.  Cardall.  Guidance 
Plans  and  Methods,  Number  12.  Sci¬ 
ence  Research  Associates,  1943.  $1.00. 
Guidance  Manual  for  the  High-School 
Victory  Corps.  Victory  Corps  Series 
Pamphlet  No.  4,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1943.  20c. 

Guidance  Problems  in  Wartime.  Edu¬ 
cation  and  National  Defense  Series, 
Pamphlet  No.  18,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1943.  20c. 

Essential  Guidance  in  Wartime  for  Sec¬ 
ondary-School  Administrators.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Vol¬ 
ume  27  (October,  1943),  Number  116. 


For  Use  with  the 
Secondary-School  Student 

Oocupationa  Today.  John  M.  Brewer  aal 
Edward  Landy.  Ginn,  1943. 

If  not  the  best,  among  the  very  few 
at  the  top. 

Our  Armed  Forces:  A  Source  Book  oa 
the  Army  and  Navy  for  High-SchosI 
Students.  Infantry  Journal,  1115  17U> 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  1943.  35c. 
Youth  Goes  to  War,  Lyle  M.  Spencer 
and  Robert  K.  Burns.  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  1943. 

Military  Service,  Army,  Army  Air 
Forces,  Navy,  Marines,  Coast  Chiard, 
Nurses’  Vocational  Division.  Bulletin 
No.  221,  Series  No.  9.  U.  S.  Office  ol 
Education.  10c. 

Introductory  Psychology.  Lawrence  A 
Averill.  Macmillan,  1943. 

Psychology  for  high  school  students. 
Interesting. 

Aids  for  Group  Guidance:  A  Complete 
Manual  for  the  Sponsor  in  Developbii 
Home  Room  Programs  and  Other 
Group  Guidance  Activities.  C.  Gilbert 
Wrenn,  Reinhard  G.  Hein,  Shirley 
Pratt.  Educational  Test  Bureau, 
Philadelphia,  1942. 

Good.  Home  room  teachers  should 
know  it. 


A  Helpful  Hint  for  \bu 


- -  is  reported  to  us  that^  pilots  on 

tedious,  uneventful,  monotonous  flights  find  chewing  Gum  seems 
to  help  keep  them  more  awake  and  give  them  a  better  sense  of 
concentration  and  attention.  .  .  .  We  know  this  is  so  in  factories 
where  work  is  monotonous  and  repetitive.  Might  there  not  also 
be  an  idea  here  for  you  with  certain  pupils?  No,  not  in  school  where 
chewing  the  Gum  has  no  definite  purpose  because  the  child  has  you 
and  his  class-mates  to  help  keep  him  on  his  toes,  but  AT  HOME 
at  what  so  many  children  think  of  as  that  boring  homework. 
Might  it  not  be  worth  trying  —  to  suggest  chewing  Gum  THEN? 
It  is  quite  possible,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  flyers,  the 
chewing  will  make  for  a  keener  approach  to  the  homework  as  well 
as  foster  better  concentration.  Besides  having  a  welcome,  whole¬ 
some,  delicious  stick  of  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  to  chew  THEN  might 
do  a  lot  for  improved  attitude  toward  the  work. 

Continual  war-condition-demands  for  a  popular,  wholesome,  qual¬ 
ity  Gum  such  as  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  make  it  scarce  so  that  there 
ts  not  enough  to  go  around.  And  because  of  this,  we  want  you  to 
have  this  new  picture  of  the  PURPOSEFUL  and  USEFUL  side 
of  our  product,  urging  its  use  only  when  and  where  it  is  really 
needed  .  .  :  THE  MAKERS  OF  WRIGLEY’S  SPEARMINT. 
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Launches 

School 


By  W.  A.  Kincaid,  Summit 

tT  THE  INITIAL  MEETING  of  the  1943- 
44  school  year  the  several  Summit 
principals  discussed  with  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  ways  and  means 
of  reducing  school  tardiness.  A  school 
“E”  (for  excellence)  was  proposed 
lor  those  schools  achieving  good 
monthly  records.  Before  the  principals* 
meeting  had  come  to  a  close  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  suggestions  as  to  stand- 
»rds  for  acquiring  the  school  “E” 
were  forthcoming.  From  these  the 
following  program  was  developed  and 
here  appears  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  presented  to  the  public: 

Standards  for  Acquiring  a 
School  “E” 

1.  Stamp  sales  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  stamp  sales  for  corresponding 
months  of  1942-43  school  year. 

2.  Number  of  tardy  marks  per  month 
to  average  not  more  than  one  for 
every  20  pupils  enrolled.  Prin¬ 
cipals  will  develop  a  schedule  by 
months  on  the  basis  of  one  tardy 
mark  for  each  two  pupils  for  the 
year  and  pro-rate  the  marks  per 
month  in  such  manner  as  they 
choose.  Schedules  are  to  be  filed 
in  the  Superintendent’s  office.  En¬ 
rollment  as  of  the  second  Monday 
of  school  will  be  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  tardy  mark  standards  for 
the  year. 

3.  School  membership  in  Junior  Red 
Cross. 

4.  School  participating  in  (1) 
“Schools  at  War”  or  “Victory  Corps 
Program.”  (2)  Community  proj¬ 
ects  contributing  to  the  total  war 
effort. 

5.  Good  school  morale  as  evidenced 
by  academic  achievement,  school 
spirit,  care  of  school  property  and 
the  like. 

The  school  “E”  will  be  awarded 
monthly  to  each  school  which 
meets  the  above  five  standards. 

Three  or  more  days  in  advance  of 
the  date  set  for  the  awarding  of 
the  “E’s”  the  principals  send  to  the 
Superintendent’s  office  a  report  of  stamp 
sales  for  the  month  and  a  record  of 
the  number  of  tardy  marks. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
a  pennant  for  each  of  the  schools.  The 
pennant,  done  in  the  high  school’s 
colors,  has  on  it  a  large  E  and  three 
smaller  letters,  S.P.S.,  standing  for 
Summit  Public  Schools.  Upon  being 
awarded  the  “E”  a  school  may  dis¬ 
play  the  pennant  for  one  month  and 
such  longer  time  as  it  continues  to 
receive  the  monthly  “E”  award. 

DECEMBER,  1943 


I  ”E”  Program 

It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
Summit  Public  Schools  to  keep  chil¬ 
dren  upset  and  in  a  “stew”  over  the 
progress  of  the  war.  The  staff  mem¬ 
bers  prescribe  to  quite  the  opposite 
point  of  view,  as  evidenced  by  Ae  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  taken  from  “The 
Summit  Public  Schools  and  the  War” 
program: 

The  Summit  Public  Schools  be¬ 
lieve  that :  1.  Pupils  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  a  well  organized,  orderly  envir¬ 
onment.  This  is  particularly  desir¬ 


able  in  war  time,  with  so  many  un¬ 
settled  influences  playing  upon  Ae 
child.  2.  A  cool,  confident  and  deter¬ 
mined  attitude  toward  Ae  war  on  Ae 
|)art  of  youA  is  better  Aan  a  frenzied, 
high-pitched  mental  state.  3.  Faculty 
members  and  students  in  and  out  of 
school  should  participate  in  Aose  war 
time  activities  that  serve  some  useful 
purpose.  YouA  activities  should  be 
suited  to  the  age  level  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Members  of  the  staff  believe 
that  the  “E”  program,  properly 
conducted,  will  contribute  to, 
rather  than  detract  from,  the 
school’s  accepted  point  of  view. 


TO  TEACHERS  WHO  MEED 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

Hew  to  borrow  $100— $200— $300  on  your  salary 


WOULD  $100  or  $200  extra  cash  relieve  School  authorities  are  never  questioned 
youof  your  money  problems?  House-  about  your  credit.  We  lend  merely  on  your 

l»ld  Finance  service  has  been  specially  de-  promise  to  repay. 

signed  to  help  teachers  meet  emergencies.  You  may  repay  your  loan  in  monthly 
„  .  instalments  up  to  twelve.  We  have  many 

Many  convaniant  poymant  plans  payment  plans  to  fit  our  service  to  your 
If  you  have  a  steady  position  you  may  bor-  ne^s.  Choose  the  payment  plan  that  suits 
row  the  cash  you  ne^  simi^y  and  privately,  you  best.  If  you  borrow  $100  and  repay 
You  may  even  obtain  your  loan  and  make  in  six  monthly  instalments  of  $18.15  each, 
your  payments  by  mail.  No  security,  no  the  cost  of  your  loan  is  $8.90.  The  cost  of  a 
salary  assignment,  no  endorser  is  required.  $50  loan  repaid  in  three  monthly  instalments 

:^==^===========j|  of  $17.51  each  is  only  $2.53.  The 

Hn<  hsrs  ths  loan  yow  w— <  sooner  you  repay  your  loan  the  less 

51  CheoM  Yowr  Monthly  Poymont  Horn  costs.  Payments  shown  in  the 

— ] - ^ — — g - g — — — — — —  table  mclude  principal  and  inter- 

paymtius  paymtnts  psjmntj  ptiymnts  p^ymnts  paymtnti  eSt.  You  pay  nothing  more.  Apply 
$25  I  8.75  $  6.65  for  youT  loan  at  the  nearest  House- 

50  17.51  13.29  I  9.08  f  6.97  $  5.71  hold  Office.  Or  send  the  handy 

7  5  26.26  19.94  13.62  10.46  8.57  $  7.31  coupon  for  full  information  about 

our  “loans  by  mail”  service. 

100  35.01  26.58  18.15  13.95  11.43  9.75 

125  43.77  33.23  22.69  17.43  14.28  12.19  HoU$«hold  guid«$ 

150  52.52  39.87  27.23  20.92  17.14  14.62  ll(•d  q,  faxts 

200  70.03  53.16  36.31  27.89  22.85  19.50  Household’s  booklets  on  money 

2  5  0  87.53  66.45  45.39  34.87  28.56  24.37  management  and  better  buyman- 

300  105.04  79.75  54.46  41.84  34.28  29.25  ship  give  hundreds  of  practical 

1*1?  .®t**"**ty“  that  the»e  paynmu  wUi  repay  loam  m  suggestions  for  wise  buying  and 

full.  If  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be  ..  rrn.  ,  ,  T 

reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule,  ^yments  Spending.  These  booklets  are 

in  home  economics 

unp^taiances.  \  - classes  as  Study  and  reference 

InCW  JESSer  household  MS.SC.  CO.PO.ATIO. 

PtaSOMAL  LOAMS  $20  TO  $300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

'  CSTSSI.ISI1CD  IS7S 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


j  ChootR  Yo«*r  MIonthly  PayniRnf  Nora  || 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

paymtnts 

1  8.75 

paymtnts 

1  6.65 

1 

1 

paymtnts 

paymtnss 

paymtnts 

17.51 

13.29 

1  9.08 

t  6.97 

$  5.71 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

$  7.31 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in 
full,  if  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be 
reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule,  ^yments 
include  charges  at  the  rate  _ ^ 


T.  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 


Camosn— 4th  Floor. 

Brood  way-Steveas 
Bld|..  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
Licansa  No.  64i 

Stb  FI.,  W.  Jtrmy  Tr. 
Bldr.  Ph.:  Camden  7030 
Lictnso  No.  64Z 

ELUABBTa->7tb  FI.. 
Albender  Bldc-. 

Ph.:  Elisabeth  3-4343 
LUonso  No.  697 
Poet  Office  Zone  4 


Hackknsack— 6th  FI.. 
Peoplee  Tniet  Co. 
Bailding. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
Luonso  No.  686 
JnssT  CiTT^Sth  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Fliooe:  jrl.  2-0131 
Liconss  No.  643 
Poet  Office  Zone  6 
Nbwamc— 4th  FI.. 

Nat’l  Newark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
Liconst  No.  289 
Poet  Office  Zone  2 


Orangb — 2nd  FI.. 

Main  &  Day  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
Liconss  No.  679 
Passaic 2nd  Ft.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Paaeaic  2  8818 
Licons*  No.  690 
Patbrson — 2nd  FI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
Licsnst  No.  659 
Poet  Office  Zone  1 


pBRTH  Amboy — 6th  FI.. 
Perth  Amboy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
Liconso  No.  691 
Tbbkton — 5th  F).. 
Trenton  Tniet  Co. 

BMg..  28  W.  Sute 
Ml.:  Trenton  5158 
Lic4ns4  No.  660 
Poet  Office  Zone  8 
Union  Cmr — 2nd  FI.. 
3600  Argentine  Ave. 

Ph.:  UNion  3-2146 
Luonsa  No.  700 


Coil  oi  or  phono  tko  moorost  Hotuokold  oJUo  oomoil  this  coupon  to  noorost  ojfico.  AU  nsgotiotions  con  bo  computed  by  motl 


8RH  BOOKLET  AND  APfUCATION  BLANK— Mail  thia  coupOD  whether  you  wiah  an  immediau  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  this  information  will  come  in  handy.  H  immediate  loan  ia  wanted,  state  amount  deeired. 
Housrholo  Financb  Corporation 
(Mail  to  neareat  office— addreaaee  above) 

Plcaae  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  Addropg . 

*‘How  a  Teacher  Can  Get  a  Loan.'*  1 

undergtand  this  requeat  placet  me  under  . . 

no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan.  Aimoum  I  wish  le  koftmo  $ . /ar . MiotUki 
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SlasliitiQtan  fast 


43  school  year,  112,000  teachers  Ml 
our  public  spools.  An  additional  105,- 
000  are  expected  to  leave  during  die 
current  year. 

True  enough,  the  causes  of  this  ail- 
voting  nation  are  local.  But  the  consequencs 
B  and  are  national.  Inadequate  educatios 
>{  this  in  any  part  of  the  country  makes  k- 
ites  or  self  felt  in  national  affairs,  is  reflected 
teach-  in  the  laws  under  which  all  of  la 
i  year,  must  live.  And  it  cannot  be  remedied 
teach-  locally.  For  the  situation  embraca 
I  1600  a  vicious  circle.  Inadequate  educatioi 
draw  breeds  poverty;  and  poverty  makei 
public  adequate  education  ' 

>nsible  is  not  a  fit  sphere  f< 
of  the  we  are  no  I 
:  1942-  confederacy. 


Legislative  Sabotage 

The  Senate  on  Wednesday  strangled 
to  death  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  by  the  device  of  recommit¬ 
ting  it  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  was  not  even  an  open 
and  honest  act  of  strangulation  by  men 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Instead  it  was  accomplished  deviously, 
from  behind,  by  legislative  trickery. 
The  pious  gentlemen  involved  did  not 
care  to  leave  any  fingerprints.  First 
they  amended  the  bill  to  make  it  fit 
their  accusations.  Then  they  applied 
the  garrote. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Senators 
Thomas  of  Utah  and  Hill  of  Alabama, 
sought  to  appropriate  300  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States, 
two-thirds  of  which  w’ould  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries.  The 
principal  objection  to  the  bill  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  course  of  Wednesday’s 
debate  was  that  it  would  impose  Fed¬ 
eral  control  upon  local  school  systems. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  the  bill’s 
first  section  explicitly  forbade  “any 
agency  or  ofilcer  of  the  United  States 
to  control  the  administration,  curricu¬ 
lum,  instruction,  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  or  materials  of  instruction.”  The 
safeguard  incidentally,  is  one  we  ap¬ 
plaud.  But  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  improve  or  strengthen  this  section, 
opponents  of  the  Federal  aid  measure 
chose  to  nullify  it  by  supporting  a  need¬ 
less  and  irrelevant  amendment  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Langer’s  forbidding  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color 
in  the  administration  of  Federal  funds 
or  of  “State  funds  supplemented 
thereby.” 

This  amendment  of  Senator  Langer’s 
was  denounced  as  sheer  obfuscation  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People.  It  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  American 
Teachers*  Association,  an  organization 
including  Negro  teachers.  It  served 
no  purpose  save  to  make  the  bill  as  a 
whole  intolerable.  A  number  of  Sen¬ 
ators  who  voted  for  this  amendment 
promptly  turned  round  and  voted  to 
have  the  legislation  as  a  whole  recom¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Senator  Taft,  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment,  rose  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  passed  to  make  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  recommittal.  As  Senator 
George  forcefully  pointed  out  to  his 
colleagues,  “Every  intelligent  Negro  in 
this  country  will  definitely  understand 
that  Senators  who  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  voting  against  the  Negro’s 
interest,  because  thev  have  killed  the 
proposed  legislation.” 


a  mere 


Another  Zero  Nearer 
New  Year! 


If  you  think  Zeros  don’t  add  up,  better  revise  your  pre-Pearl  Harbor  mathe¬ 
matics  .  .  .  and  ask  the  man  doums  one! 

The  fighter  pilot  who  has  just  chalked  up  his  third  victory  is  three  long  steps 
nearer  home— nearer  the  girl  who’s  waiting— nearer  his  happiest  New  Year. 

Greyhound’s  share  in  bringing  our  fighters  back  to  the  land  they  love  con¬ 
sists  of  carrying  manpower  and  womanpower— supplying  the  vital  transpor¬ 
tation  that  is  life-blood  to  war  produaion.  Today,  widi  more  than  4,000 
Greyhound  employees  in  the  fighting  forces,  another  17,000  are  helping 
carry  the  war  load  here  at  home. 

And  when  this  war  is  won,  look  ahead  with  Greyhound  to  luxurious, 
scenic  travel  on  a  brand  new  scale  —  marked  hy  toe  economy  that  made 
Greyhound  famous — made  to  measure  for  a  new  and  better  world! 

Will  you  give  45  minutes  to  save  a  fighter's  life  ? 

About  45  miautes  after  rou  walk  into  Red  Croai  Blood  Donor  headquarters,  rou  walk  out  with 
a  glow  of  pride  that  won’t  ever  come  off  .  .  .  /or  jroM't'O  tivtm  o  pint  of  Hood  tba  moy  tavt  am 
Amtrricam  fighter’s  fife  on  sosste  far  battlefield.  Write  or  phone  your  nearest  Red  Cross 
headquarters  for  an  appointment.  _ 
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Ml  For  The  Elementary 
Administrator 

By  Harry  L,  Stearns,  Woodbury 

*M  Teaching  Techniques.  Estabrooke 
and  Karch.  Bruce  Publishing  Co., 
Milwaukee.  131  pp.  $1.25. 

Two  navy  lieutenants  tell  how  it 
should  be  done  in  a  quarter  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  simple  rules. 

I  Carriculuin  Principles  and  iioclal  Trends. 
Gwynn.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  630  pp. 

On  the  must  list  for  educational 
planners.  You  can’t  find  all  the  answers 
here,  but  there  are  many  of  them. 

First  Course  in  Education.  Reeder, 
Ward  G.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  656  pp. 
53.50. 

Contains  a  lot  of  grist  for  the  be¬ 
ginner. 

The  Meaning  of  Intelligence.  Stoddard. 
Macmillan,  N.  Y.  K>4  pp.  $4.00. 

A  state  commissioner  remains  a 
psychologist  and  does  a  good  job  of 
it  Excellent  book  for  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  makes  pupils  tick. 

As  the  Child  Grows.  Pryor,  Brenton 
Helen.  Silver  Burdett.  400  pp. 
Extremely  sensible  approach  cover¬ 
ing  growth  from  pre-natal  stage  to 
late  adolescence.  Parent  or  teacher 
will  be  a  better  one  by  reading  it. 

!  Teacher  Teamwork  with  a  Problem 
Public.  C.  R.  Van  Nice  School  Activi¬ 
ties  Publishing  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
164  pp. 

This  book  presents  the  problem  of 
mblic  relations,  at  the  point  where  it 
real!}  counts,  on  the  teacher  level  where 
I  she  meets  the  students  and  the  parents. 
It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  teacher  in 
New  Jersey. 
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THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witharspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  Sts. 

Exparienced,  succassful  Naw  Jartay  taachars  ara  in  constant  damand. 
Writs  or  visit  ua  to  diacuaa  opportunities  for  promotion. 

Klngtlay  1745-1746  Parunal,  dlicrimlnating  tarvica  E.  T.  Malonay,  Mpr. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
EstabUsheS  185S  Charles  W.  Mnlford.  Proa. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOBK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  SSth  STBEETS 

Branch  Office:  1S3S  EUCUD  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Senrlce  free  to  school  officials. 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — AUL  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves 
and  you  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  ^ve  you  the  guidance 
needed  so  you  can  make  the  moat  of  these  opportunities.  Write  to  ua  Unm^iately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Ettabllthsd  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  62nd  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  .tssociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  national  A$»ociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Proprietor 

Aigonsnin  4-7667  70  FIFTH  AVENL^E,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


BRYANT 

M.  A.  Bryant 
Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
Managers 


K  ■  as  For  26  Years  Bryant  Bureau  hat 

Teachers  Bureau 

711-13  VNITHERSPOON  BLDQ.  “"‘'"‘“•‘••'y  outstanding 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  placament  and  counselling  tsnricaa 
Pennypacker  IttS  tg  ^g^h  beginning  and  experlenend 

teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  nearby  states.  Constant  demand  for  teachers  throughout  the  year. 


ForTeachers  and  Administrators 


A  Good  Budget 

{Continued  from  Page  81) 

salary  and  will  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
duce  the  problem  on  the  annual  bonus. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
things  that  need  to  be  considered  at 
budget  time.  'They  need  to  be  plan¬ 
ned  for  by  those  responsible  for  bud¬ 
get  making,  but  they  should  also  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  of  teacher  asso¬ 
ciations.  Many  mistakes  in  budget¬ 
ing  are  paid  for  by  teachers  without 
their  knowledge.  Since  salaries  con¬ 
stitute  about  70  per  cent  of  a  school 
budget,  this  item  is  most  frequently 
the  one  from  which  funds  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  areas  of  the  budget 
to  care  for  emergency  needs. 

Teachers  have  responsibilities  at  bud¬ 
get  hearings  just  as  have  other  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens.  They  should  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  budget  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  the  part  that  per¬ 
tains  to  them  directly.  At  the  same 
tine  it  is  important  that  teachers  urge 
all  citizens  to  attend  budget  hearings 
where  consideration  is  given  to  the 
adocational  needs  of  children  who  are 
WBable  to  speak  for  themselves. 


.e«l  December,  1943 


A  list  of  Association  members  seek¬ 
ing  new  positions  will  be  kept  in 
.\ssociation  Headquarters  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  administrators  seeking 
teachers.  It  will  operate  only  as  a 


Name . . . 

Marital  and  family  status.. 
P.  0.  Address  (home) . . 


registration — not  a  placement  bureau 
— and  will  be  limited  to  N.J.E.A.  mem¬ 
bers.  Just  fill  in  the  data  below  and 
mail  to  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 


Present  Employment — Name  of  School . . . . 

School  District . — - - Town  or  City  . . . . 

Present  type  of  position . — . . . 

Type  of  work  desired . . . . . 

Present  salary  $ . . Salary  required  for  change  of  position  $ . . 

Date  of  Filing . . . - . . 

Educational  Training . . . . . . . . 

Teaching  Certificates . . 

Experience  . . . . . . 
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The  Association  Budget 

September  1,  1943  —  Ausrust  31,  1944 


194243  194344 

Expended  Budget 

100 — Administeution  : 

110 —  Salaries .  $16,160.62  $15,330.00 

120—  Executive  Committee .  3,795.25  4,500.00 

130 —  Delegate  Assembly .  1,326.57  2,500.00 

140 —  Office  Expense: 

141—  Rent  .  2,040.00  2,040.00 

142 —  Stationery  &  Equipment.  929.96  1,000.00 

143 —  Telephone  &  Telegraph. .  583.07  650.00 

144 —  Postage  &  Express .  668.25  750.00 

145 —  Miscellaneous .  210.82  300.00 

146 —  Travel  and  Expense,  Exec. 

Secretary .  161.63  300.00 

147 —  Travel  and  Exp.,  Editor.  57.40  100.00 

148 —  Auditor .  150.00 

200 — New  Jersey  Educational  Review: 

220 —  Publishing  and  Mailing 

Review .  12,133.82  13,500.00 

300 —  Committees  :  * 

301 —  Research .  58.24  150.00 

302 —  Enrollment  .  %2.66  1,500.00 

303 —  Resolutions .  111.91  150.00 

304 —  -  Legislation  .  1,551.58  2,500.00 

305 —  Necrology .  15.00  25.00 

306 —  Auditing  .  93.78  50.00 

307 —  Budget .  43.56  75.00 

308—  Teacher  Welfare .  97.52  200.00 

309—  Editorial .  113.48  200.00 

310 —  Elections .  490.89  500.00 

311 —  Long  Time  Planning .  469.20  500.00 

312 —  State  Nominating .  176.22  . 

313 —  Additional: 

(That  will  be  continued) 

Pension  Policy .  40.96  150.00 

Coordinating  Committee  157.69  200.00 

Princeton  Survey .  416.61  650.00 

Radio  .  50.00 

Teachers  Salary .  1,364.90  2,000.00 

Public  Relations& Survey  845.61  300.00 

Others  Undesignated ...  300.00 

400 — Annual  Meeting .  6,000.00 

410 —  General  Program .  2,104.39 

420 —  Deptal.  Meetings .  936.40 

430—  Supplies  .  213.15 

440 —  Telephone,  Postage .  94.38 

450 —  Miscellaneous .  35.44 

$3,383.76 

475 — Local,  County  Conference  375.34  500.00 

500 — T EACH  ER  Protection  : 

510 —  Association  Counsel .  100.00  200.00 

520 — -  Pension  Defense .  225.00  500.00 

530 —  Legal  Aid  to  Teachers...  1,132.96  3,000.00 

540 —  Miscellaneous .  6.30  50.00 

**  (Other  items  see  bottom  of  next  column) 

600 — N.E.A.  Delegates .  1,036.15  1,200.00 

700 — Sundry  Expense 

710 —  Affiliation  Dues .  20.00  20.00 

720—  Social  Security .  344.80  450.00 

730 —  Miscellaneous .  89.21  100.00 


1942-43  1943-44 

Expended  Budget 

800 — Employees’  Pension  Fund  2,631.44  680.00 

850 — Speakers’  Bureau .  500.00 

900 — Long  Time  Planning  Pro¬ 
gram  .  6,082.25  7,000.00 

950 — Public  Relations  Program  2,154.62  11,281.54 

960 —  Lay  Committee  and  Sec¬ 
tional  Meetings .  1,000.00 

975 — Equalization  Tax  Surveys  .  1,5(X).00 

N.E.A.  War  and  Peace  Fund  37.49  . 

Purchase  of  Defense  Bonds  .5,000.00  . 


$67,696.52  $84,601.54 


RECEIPTS 


1942-43 

1943-44 

Income 

Budget 

1. 

Balance,  1942-43  Acct . 

$  7,322.44  $20,023.78 

2. 

Dues— 1941-42  . 

63.75 

1942-43  . 

50,361.50 

50,000.00 

1943-44  . 

515.00 

3. 

Advertising,  Subs . 

7,157.34 

7,000.00 

4. 

Int.  on  Investments . 

995.50 

700.00 

5. 

Int.  on  Deposits . 

192.37 

150.00 

6. 

Sale  of  Furniture . 

35.00 

•  •  •  •  • 

7. 

Sale  of  Exhibition  Space. . . . 

500.00 

8. 

Assessment — 

Long  Time  Planning . 

9,175.50 

5,000.00 

9. 

Redemption  of  Bonds . 

6,998.20 

10. 

N.E.A.  War  and  Peace  Fund 

2,750.00 

11. 

Pension  Fund  Transferred. . 

977.76 

$82,816.60  $87,101.54 

Allocated  to  1943  Committees.  Not  Spent. . . . 

$  6.624.92 

Balance,  1943-44  Account . 

20,023.78 

Balance,  All  Accounts  Aug.  31/43 . 

$26,648.70 

Total  Receipts  1943-44  Budget .  $87,101.54 

Total  Disbursements  1943-44  Budget .  84,601.54 


Free  Balance .  $  2,500.00 

*Committees  run  from  Dec.  1  to  Nov.  30.  The  figures  below 
are  on  the  basis  of  a  year. 

•*NOTE — Teacher  Protection  includes  the  following: 


Direct  protection — items  500-540..  $3,750.00 

Indirect  protection— 

Legislative  Committee .  $2500 

Teacher  Welfare  Committee....  200 

Teachers  Salary  Committee .  2000 

Pension  Policy  Committee .  150  4.850JO 

Total  Protection — Direct  and  Indirect .  $8,600.60 


Budget  Committee: 

Forrest  A.  Irwin 
Harold  Owens 
Alexander  W.  Boone 
Josephine  Steffanelli 
Fred  Wardle,  Chairnut 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
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Atlantic  County 

in.  Carrie  J.  Bowen 
Woodland  Avenue  School 
PleaMntville 
Uward  E.  Hippensteel 
Senior  High  ^hool 
Atlantic  City  I 

Bergen  County 

ire.  Myrtle  Folsom 
Public  School 
Hohokus 
Qeanor  Harvey 
Junior  High  School 
Englewood 
Girence  Hitchcock 
Supervising  Principal 
Hashrouck  Heights 
J«hn  Long,  Principal 
Public  School  No.  4 
Qiffside 

George  A.  Merrill 
Supervising  Principal 
Harkensack 

Burlington  County 

irs.  Mary  Van  Deiisen 
High  ^hool 
Burlington 
Cnee  M.  Whitelock 
Public  School 
Fieldsboro 

Camden  County 

David  Brightbull 
High  School 
Gloucester  City 
William  S.  Deimer 
Senior  High  School 
Collingswood 
Florence  Dickinson 
Lincoln  School 
Camden 

Cape  May  County 

Carroll  F.  Wilder 
Supervising  Principal 
Middle  Township 
Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland  County 

i.  Everett  Bowen 
High  School 
Bridgeton 

Essex  County 

Frances  Beam 
Lincoln  Avenue  School 
Orange 
Uewella  M.  Cain 
Ridge  Street  School 
Newark 
J.  Lester  DeBeer 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
Glen  Ridge 
Fred  Landolphi 
Barringer  High  School 
Newark 
Sadie  Lipson 

Clifford  J.  Scott  High  School 
East  Orange 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Morton 
Miller  Street  School 
Newark 
Paaquale  Sozio 
Wilson  Avenue  School 
Newark 
lease  Taylor 
High  ^hool 
West  Orange 
Mrs.  Lucille  J.  WiUiams 
Senior  High  School 
Bloomfield 
Joseph  Wood 
Mt.  Hebron  School 
Montclair 


Delegate  Assembly 
1943-44 


Sussex  County 


Gloucester  County 

Ida  Reeves 
Public  School 
Gibbstown 

Hudson  County 

Joseph  Aragona 

Public  School  No.  3 
Hoboken 

Bartholomew  Oements 
Philip  G.  Vroora  School 
Bayonne 
John  M.  KeUy 
Dickinson  High  School 
Jersey  City 
Rose  Mocco 
Horace  Mann  School 
North  Bergen 
Marian  Roach 
Washington  School 
Union  City 
Marie  Stanley 
A.  Harry  Moore  School 
Jersey  City 


Mrs.  Margaret  Peters 
Franklin  School 
Passaic 

Howard  Reeve 
Supervising  Principal 
Little  Falls 

Jeanne  Van  Wyk 
Public  School  No.  6 
Paterson 

Salem  County 

Viola  M.  Stadler 
DuPont  School 
Upper  Penns  Neck  Township 
Carney’s  Point 

Somerset  County 

Ida  L.  Francis 
Public  School  No.  1 
Somerville 


Henry  Boresch 
High  School 
Newton 

Union  County 

(ieorge  Beam 
High  School 
Cranford 

John  Lotz 

Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
Elizabeth 

Imogen  P.  McClellan 
High  School 
Rahway 

A.  Hamilton  Otto 
High  School 
Plainfield 

Richard  B.  Vastine 
Washington  School 
Union 

Warren  County 

Stanley  B.  Fairer 
Supervising  Principal 
Blairstown 


Hunterdon  County 

Sarah  L.  Strong 
County  Helping  Teacher 
Ringoes 

Mercer  County 

Anna  V.  Donnelly 
High  School 
Hamilton  Township 
Trenton 

Isabel  Hill 

Junior  High  School  No.  4 
T  renton 

Middlesex  County 

Harriet  Fisher 
Hamilton  School 
Highland  Park 

J.  W.  Hone 
High  School 
Perth  Amboy 

William  Nicholls 
Senior  High  School 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth  County 

Joseph  Connelly,  Principal 
Ocean  Grove  Grammar  School 
Neptune  Township 
Ocean  Grove 

Mrs.  Barbara  Kane 
Senior  High  fvchool 
Red  Bank 

Morris  County 

Helen  J.  Brewster 
High  School 
Madison 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Page 
Parsippany  School 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills 

Ocean  County 

Joseph  E.  Gayton,  Principal 
Hi^  School 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 

Passaic  County 

Regina  Campbell 
Elementary  School 
North  Haledon 


What  Others  Say 

“/  am  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  your  first  period  of 
experiment  with  Democratic  Discussions.  /  think  no 
one  who  has  been  watching  the  development  of  adult 
education  agencies  in  this  country  has  any  doubt  about 
the  very  great  importance  of  what  you  are  doing.” 

Lyman  Bryson,  Director  of  Education, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


Follow 
Reddy 
Kilowatt’s 
Rules  for 
GOOD 
LIGHTING 


Use  a  good  reading  lamp  for  close  work.  See 
that  there  are  no  shadows  or  glare  to  interfere 
with  your  work.  Have  Mazda  light  bulbs  of  the 
right  wattage  for  the  lamps  in  which  they  are 
used.  Replace  blackened  light  bulbs  with  new 
ones.  Use  the  old  one  in  attic  or  cellar. 

PVBLIC®SERVICE 


Buy  United  States  War  Savings  Bonds  or  Stamps 


December,  1943 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Neptune  Grants  Salary 
Schedule  And  Bonus 

O.  J.  Moulton,  supervising 
principal  at  Neptune,  reports 
that  their  maximum  salary  of 
$2,700  has  been  raised  to 
$3,000,  which  can  be  reached 
in  three  steps,  each  seven 
years  apart.  Under  this  plan, 
all  teachers  will  have  a  finan¬ 
cial  goal  as  long  as  they  teach 
at  Neptune.  It  is  also  unnec¬ 
essary  for  a  teacher  to  take 
further  in-service  training 
after  reaching  her  58th  year. 
The  board  also  granted  every 
school  employee  a  bonus  of 
$150  for  1943-44,  one-half 
payable  in  December,  and  the 
balance  in  May. 


Elizabeth  Teachers 
Receive  Increment 
And  Bonus 

The  Elizabeth  Board  of 
Education  recently  granted  a 
permanent  salary  increase  of 
$100  a  year  to  all  elementaiy 
teachers,  and  a  bonus  of  $100 
to  secondary  teachers,  ele¬ 
mentary  principals  and  at¬ 
tendance  officers.  Substitute 
teachers  were  given  a  bonus 
of  $10  a  month.  The  increase 
and  bonus  are  in  addition  to 
the  adjusted  increment  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  budget. 

The  secondary  women’s 
suit  for  equality  in  pay  with 
men  is  now  in  court.  At 
present,  men  teachers  in  Eliz¬ 
abeth  are  paid  $300  more  than 
the  women  (maximum  for 
men,  $3,175;  women,  $2,875). 


Engelhard!  Directs 
Air  Research 

On  November  5,  1943,  a 
group  of  the  nation’s  highest 
ranking  educators  met  with 
air  transportation  executives, 
engineers,  and  pilots  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  advancement  of 
understanding  of  air  trans¬ 
portation.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  this  work  is  to 
assist  teachers,  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  curriculum  commit¬ 
tees  and  textbook  writers  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  au¬ 
thentic  information  and  ma¬ 
terials  on  aviation.  Particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
geography,  social  studies,  fine 
arts,  language  arts,  and  civics. 
The  project  will  be  known  as 
Air-Age  Education  Research. 
Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Jr., 
formerly  director  of  research 
for  the  Newark  schools,  is 
director. 


Doremus,  Hardester 
Re-elected 

Miss  Mattie  S.  Doremus, 
Paterson  principal,  and  Miss 
Miidred  V.  Hardester,  West 
Orange  teacher,  were  re¬ 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly 
on  November  2.  Miss  Dore¬ 
mus  has  been  in  the  Assembly 
for  a  number  of  years  and 
is  a  member  of  the  influential 
Joint  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  and  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Assembly,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Elections  and 
Ways  and  Means  committees. 

Miss  Hardester,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  N.  J, 
E.  A.  Executive  Committee, 
will  begin  her  second  term 
in  the  State  Assembly  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Education,  Clergy,  State  Li¬ 
brary,  Interstate  Co-operation 
Committees  of  the  Assembly. 


hibit  and  show  movies  on  i 
phases  of  recreation.  Conta 
Allan  Krim,  Peshine  A^ 
Community  Center. 


Ocean  City  Gets 
Schedule,  Increments 
And  Bonuses 

On  Tuesday,  November  9, 
1943,  the  Ocean  City,  New 
Jersey,  Board  of  Education 
unanimously  voted  a  claiss- 
room  teachers  salary  sched¬ 
ule  with  a  minimum-maxi¬ 
mum  of  $1.200-$2,8(X).  At  the 
same  time  each  teacher  wats 
granted  $200  over  and  above 
her  present  salary.  Those 
teachers,  whose  salaries  are 
below  the  new  schedule,  will 
have  all  or  such  part  of  the 
$200  ais  is  needed  for  that 
purpose,  used  as  a  sadary  radse 
toward  bringing  their  salaries 
up  to  the  new  schedule.  That 
part  of  the  $200  not  used  ais 
a  salary  raise  will  be  called 
a  bonus.  Those  teachers 
whose  salaries  are  already 
up  to  schedule  will  receive  the 
$200  ais  a  bonus. 


A.A.S.A.  Scheduled 
For  New  York 

Regional  meetings  of  the 
American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  have 
been  arranged  as  follows: 
Seattle — January  10-12. 
Atlanta — Februairy  15-17. 
New  York — February  22-24. 
Chicago — Feb.  28-March  1. 


Hopkins  In  New  Post 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hopkir 
assistant  superintendent 
Jersey  City  schools,  wais  tran 
ferred,  at  his  own  requei 
from  director  of  the  Burei 
of  Special  Service  to  becoa 
principal  of  the  A.  Har 
Moore  School  for  Crippl 
Children.  His  place  is  to 
taken  by  Vincent  J.  O’She 
president  of  the  Teachers’  A 
sociation  of  Jersey  City  ai 
until  recently  vice  princip 
of  Henry  Snyder  High  Scho 


Kenneth  C.  Coulter,  super¬ 
vising  principal  of  schools  at 
Glen  Rock,  is  the  author  of 
“We  Teach  Because  We  Must’’ 
appearing  in  the  November  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Nation’s  Schools. 


Hofer  Honored 

The  Newark  Physical  Ed 
cation  Association  honor 
Karl  D.  Hofer,  recently  i 
tired  teacher  of  physical  ed 
cation,  at  a  dinner  on  Novel 
ber  1.  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Sean 
ter  was  speaker,  Mark  Zi: 
merman  entertained  with  1 
accordion,  and  William  Bai 
led  group  singing.  Rand 
D.  Warden  made  the  pres< 
tation  to  Mr.  Hofer,  and  M 
Esther  K.  Untermann  p 


Montclair  Builds 
For  The  Future 

The  illustrated  lecture, 
“Montclair  Builds  for  the  Fu¬ 
ture,’’  is  an  effort  by  the 
Montclair  Education  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Public  Relations  (Com¬ 
mittee  to  explain  in  a  graphic 
and  interesting  way  “what 
the  schools  are  trying  to  do 
and  how  they  are  trying  to 
do  it.”  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  Kodachrome  slides  organ¬ 
ized  to  explain  and  illustrate 
basic  learning,  personal  de¬ 
velopment,  human  relations, 
economic  responsibility,  and 
democratic  IMng. 

This  iecture  was  given  15 
times  in  the  last  five  months 
of  the  past  school  year  and 
is  now  scheduled  for  seven 
presentations  within  a  30-day 
period.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Streeter 
is  co-author  with  Robert  G. 
Hoehn  of  "Are  you  a  Ge¬ 
nius?”,  a  book  upon  which 
the  radio  program  of  the  same 
name  is  based. 


Victor  E.  Leonard,  on  leai 
from  the  Garwood  Publ 
Schools,  is  the  author  of  tl 
article,  “An  Apple  for  tl 
Teacher,”  appearing  in  ti 
November  issue  of  The  Scho 
Executive  magazine. 


Correction:  ’The  name 
the  most  recent  book  of  whi 
W.  W.  Klenke  is  the  autli 
is  “Furniture  Joinery,”  rati 
than  “The  Home  Workshc 
as  recorded  in  the  Noveml 
Review. 


My  Mommy  says  that  I  can’t  buy  a  Jeep  this  week! 


